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Now you can own beautiful new copies of the two 
most widely read Catholic books in the world, for the 
price of the lovely Bible alone! This generous offer has 
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Edition, personally recommended by Pope Pius XII. 
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how to read this great spiritual classic. The value of Ristinstive Featorex of 
this beautifully Printed and bound edition of the Imi- NEW CATHOLIC EDITION HOLY BIBLE 
tation of Christ’... complete in Four Books...is $3.00. 
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The Holy Bible is paid. 
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My auinp date 
impressed me 
with his cour- 
tesy and sense 
of humor, and 
beyond that, 
the re- 





with 
spect he paid me. On our third date, 
he said, “I have to serve at novena 
tonight. Would you like to come?” 

I had no idea what a novena was, 
but I was so surprised and pleased 
at being asked to go to church on a 
date that I readily agreed. The church, 
St. Boniface in Louisville, Ky., was 
so beautiful I scarcely dared breathe. 

Then the service began. When I 
saw my happy-go-lucky date in cas- 
sock and surplice, wearing the angelic 
look of a child at Christmastime, 
tears rolled down my cheeks. I de- 
cided then and there to find out the 
reason. I did, was baptized and con- 
firmed, and then married my “inspi- 


ration, Mrs. Louis G. Schweizer, Jr. 


Miayse rr sounds silly to you, Fa- 
ther,” replied the English Air Force 
veteran who had come to me for in- 
structions, “but I wish to be a Cath- 
olic because I know of two things 
the Church can do that I had thought 
impossible—and if two, then more.” 

“Tell me.” 

“tT knew a Catholic fighter pilot 
during the 2nd World War. On the 


day before he was killed he asked me 
to do something, and it set me think- 
ing. He asked me to have a Mass said 
for the Germans he had just shot 
down. 

“When it was explained to me 
what he meant, I learned the two 
things, at least, that Catholics can do 
that I had thought impossible: to 
love your enemies; and to be able to 
do something for your friends, as 
well as foes, when they are dead and 


gone. J. F. T. Prince. 


Tue bad example of a Catholic was 
the evil from which God drew good 
on behalf of my husband and me. 
You Catholic 
a heavy drinker. We, like practically 
everyone else in our town, were very 


see, our friend was 


antagonistic to the Church; but we 
decided to find out what our friend 
believed and ought to be practicing 
that we might the better reason with 
him. We called on the priest, joined 
his instruction class, and were in- 
trigued from the start. At the end, 
we asked for Baptism, and after sev- 
eral refusals on various grounds, 
finally received it. We made no effort 
to influence our 15-year-old daughter 
or 18-year-old son. But they followed 
us, the girl first—she is now in the 
But 
do you know, our Catholic friend 
kept right on drinking. 

As told to J. M. Jammes. 


brough inte / C/ 


novitiate—the son a little later. 
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MEMORY UNLIMITED 


JUMPED into the first railway 

compartment which seemed emp- 

ty: my eyes fell on a book left 
on the seat opposite by a previous 
passenger. 

I took it up absent-mindedly and 
ran through the first lines. Five 
minutes later I was reading it as 
eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. 
I learned that everyone’s memory is 
capable of fantastic feats; that an 
ordinary person if he has taught him- 
self to control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions can memorize 
accurately long and complicated lists 
of facts after reading them over only 
once or twice. I thought I would test 
the truth of the statement. 


I took a timetable out of my suit- 
case and began reading quietly in the 
manner prescribed, the names of 
about one hundred railway stations. 
I observed that, after reading them 
over a few times, I could recite the 
whole list off with hardly a mistake. 
With a little more practice I found I 
had committed them so completely to 
memory that I could remember them 
in the reverse order and even pick 
out one station from the list and 
say which number it was, and what 
were the names of the towns before 
and after it. 


I was astonished at the memory I 
had acquired and spent the rest of my 
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journey on more and more difficult 
experiments in memory, and reflect- 
ing how this new control I was 
achieving over my mind would ma- 
terially help me to a greater success 
in life. After this, I worked hard at 
this wonderful memory system, and 
within a week I found I could recall 
passages from books and quote them 
with ease; names, addresses and busi- 
ness appointments were remembered 
immediately; and in four months I 
had succeeded in learning Spanish. 


If I have obtained from life a 
measure of wealth and happiness, it 
is to that book I owe it, for it 
revealed to me the workings of my 
brain. 


Three years ago, I had the good 
fortune to meet its author, and | 
promised him to propagate his meth- 
od, and today I am glad of this 
opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude to him. 

I can only suppose that others wish 
to acquire what is, after all, the most 
valuable asset towards success in life. 


Borg’s address is: P. K. Borg, c/o 
Aubanel Publishers, 14 Lower Baggot 
St., Dublin, Ireland. Apply to him 
for his little book, ““The Eternal Laws 
of Success.” It is free to all who wish 
to develop their memory. 


F. ROBERTS. 

















Recognizing Red China would be the 
biggest diplomatic blunder of all 


Ywo CuHINas HAVE existed side 
by side now for six years—tree 


| 


China on Formosa and Red China 


on the mainland of Asia. Some 
leading experts on communism are 
now arguing that we should ac- 
knowledge this as a fact of life. 

They say we should persuade 
Red China to renounce the use of 
force against Formosa. In return 
we should recognize Red China 
and permit it to be admitted to the 
United Nations. This recognition is 
just what the Kremlin wants. 

China’s role is vital in the new 
Soviet peace campaign. If com- 
munism fails in China, its prestige 
in Asia could be destroyed for- 
ever. Yet, China is poor and over- 
populated. Its economic problems 
are the very problems which are 
most acute in Russia. Thus, while 
China’s military build-up may have 
brought the Soviets short-run ad- 
vantages, it is still possible that 
Moscow may find itself stuck with 
a long-run liability. 

The United Nations have placed 
an embargo on shipping strategic 
®7 E. 15th St., New York City 3. Nov. 14, 1955 
4 ffatrs 
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materials to communist China. Mao 
Tse-tung has had to make increas- 
ingly heavy demands on the Soviet 
Union for economic aid at the very 
time when the Soviets, by their 
own admission, are least able to 
give it. The Russians, in turn, have 
been demanding and getting large 
shipments of foodstuffs from China, 
where in the last two years famines 
have reached tragic proportions. 

Blockade is a slow weapon, but 
by early 1954 it was already begin- 
ning to pay dividends for the West. 
One of Molotov’s chief concerns at 
the Berlin conference early that 
year was to get the Western pow- 
ers to lift the embargo against com- 
munist China. Since then, lifting of 
the embargo has been one of the 
major demands of world commu- 
nism. It may have played some role 
in the Kremlin’s recent switch to 
the soft line. 

By showing an anxiety to be 
friendly, and at the same time in- 
dicating an intention to solve prob- 
lems in Europe, the communist 
leaders hope to make progress to- 


{merican Labor Conference on In national 
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ward all of the following goals. 

1. Push to the foreground, as the 
major threat to world peace, the 
problems of Asia and other colonial 
areas, especially the China problem. 
This would make of world concern 
the issues on which the Western 
powers (especially Britain and the 
U.S.) are most openly divided. 

2. Exploit this division to bring 
about recognition of Red China, its 
admission to the United Nations, 
and the lifting of the embargo. 
This would help to move the bur- 
den of China from the backs of the 
Russians. It would allow them to 
enjoy the prestige of China in the 
communist camp without having 
to pay the price. And it would also 
compensate world communism for 
some of its lost prestige in Europe. 

3. Isolate the U.S. and discredit 
our leadership. Because the U.S. 
may be expected to oppose these 
goals most vigorously, world com- 
munism can hope to regain some 
prestige for the ussr as a champion 
of peace by presenting our policy as 
the only obstacle to peace in Asia. 

4. Use “peaceful coexistence” to 
expand their organization and prop- 
aganda in free nations. The basis 
for some of their greatest gains has 
been laid during periods when the 
party line was “soft.” 

The problem of the two Chinas 
is now the most controversial issue 
within the U.S., and between the 
U.S. and its allies. 

The arguments in favor of “Two 
Chinas” cannot be dismissed light- 
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ly. They are advanced not only 
from the myopic Left but even by 
realistic opponents of communism. 
In general, eight basic points are 
made. 

1. Two Chinas have been in ex- 
istence for six years. There is little 
prospect for the elimination of 
either one in the near future. 

2. Recognition need not mean ap- 
proval. We have recognized the 
ussk and Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

3. Recognition provides opportu- 
nities for more information by hav- 
ing observers on the spot. 

4. The resultant trade can help 
build relations which would make 
conflict less likely. 

5. Our failure to “admit facts” is 
alienating neutrals and undermin- 
ing our alliance with other free 
nations. 

6. We must deal with Red China, 
even if only in terms of its kidnap- 
ing of our citizens and its aggres- 
sion. 

7. In order to preserve our strong 
position in areas that matter (that 
is, in Europe), we can afford a 
more flexible attitude elsewhere. 
We can use the China question for 
bargaining purposes. 

8. Only by having access to Pei- 
ping can we hope to drive a wedge 
between Russia and China and take 
advantage of Chinese communist 
“tendences toward heresy.” 

However, there are equally tell- 
ing counter-arguments to most of 
these points. None of the Red re- 
gimes in Eastern Europe has been 
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swayed by our access to them. 
Again, it is doubtful whether on- 
the-spot observers can provide us 
with any more intelligence about 
Red China than we get at the mo- 
ment. 

Further, much of our “embar- 
rassment” at being forced to nego- 
tiate with the Chinese Reds results 
from our own ineptitude in the 
field of propaganda. We deal with 
a kidnaper in an attempt to pre- 
serve the life of his victim, but 
does this give him prestige? 

Again, was not our nonrecogni 
tion of the Japanese puppet regime 
in Manchuria a wise move in the 
long run? We could have “faced 
up to facts” in Manchuria, too. Fi- 
nally, the record of Mao’s China is 
an eloquent answer to any specula- 
tions about heresy there. 

All these arguments are relative- 
ly insignificant, however, in com- 
parison with the picture which 
emerges when the issue is placed in 
its special Chinese setting. A very 
important consideration, usually 
overlooked, is the “overseas Chi- 
nese.” They constitute a key seg- 
ment of the population throughout 
Southeast Asia. They normally give 
some degree of allegiance to the 
government which represents the 
China mainland. 

Today, while the government on 
Formosa is recognized by major 
powers as the legitimate government 
of China, the scattered Chinese 
remain divided in their commit- 
ment or prefer to remain aloof. 
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Most of them, knowing what the 
communists are doing in_ their 
homeland, still support the Nation- 
alist government. For example, on 
Oct. 1 last year there were only 257 
communist flags hung out in all 
Hong Kong in honor of the com- 
munist national holiday, most of 
them by banks and stores under 
Red control. On the Nationalist 
holiday, Oct. 10, the thousands of 
Nationalist flags could not be count- 
ed. 

The day the Western powers ac- 
knowledge communist control of 
the mainland, they take away the 
main factor which prevents the 12 
to 14 million overseas Chinese from 
giving undivided allegiance to Pei- 
ping. The result would be to hand 
Mao Tse-tung the largest potential 
fifth column in the world. How 
quickly the situation could disinte- 
grate is only too apparent in Singa- 
pore today, where mob violence is 
making the British grimly aware of 
the rewards of recognition. 

“Two Chinas” would not be two 
Chinas at all. Recognition of com- 
munist control of the mainland 
would deprive the Formosa gov- 
ernment of its appeal as a beacon of 
attraction. It would cease to be 
China. We would be acknowledg- 
ing the existence of a small state 
with little or no meaning in the 
world struggle, and a great Chi- 
nese communist power with all the 
psychological and propaganda ad- 
vantages which our bowing to the 
“inevitable” would give it. 
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We must also 
pact which acceptance of 
Chinas” might have in long-range 
terms on people throughout the 
world who are divided or threat- 
ened in the present global struggle. 
How would it affect morale on 
Formosa? More important, how 
would it affect the hopes of the 

people on the mainland, 
communist admissions last 


Chinese 
where 
July indicated that resistance is on 
a far larger scale than even the Na- 
tionalists believed possible? Does 
not recognition abandon hope of 
liberation? 

Our continued recognition of the 
government on Formosa offers an 
alternate symbol of appeal; as long 
as the communists struggle for the 
eventual victory of their system on 
a world scale, Formosa carries with 

all the advantages which have 
justified the maintenance of gov- 
ernments-in-exile in times of war. 
There is every reason to believe 
that this symbol is effective. 

We need every advantage possi- 
ble. The communists have an or- 


ganizational weapon—propaganda, 


subversion, sabotage, front organ- 
izations, state-controlled cultural 
diplomacy—which our free insti- 
tutions often deny us. Their or 
ganization is especially effective in 
underdeveloped areas, where colo- 
nialism or its lingering memories 
hurt the West. Our acceptance of 
“two Chinas” could aid this de- 
velopment appreciably. It could 
mean that the only future libera- 
tion in Asia or Europe would be 
communist style. 


The new communist state in 
China is based on violence and 
conflict. Its leaders are far more 
blunt about their ambitions and 


goals than their Soviet counter- 
parts. Any agreements we reach 
with them are of negligible value. 
The recognition we would extend 
as a price for agreement, and which 
is inherent in the “two-Chinas” 
attempt at stabilization, could only 
be interpreted by them as surren- 
der. Two Chinas means abandon- 
ing hope for free China and might 
well mean abandoning a free world. 


Diamond in the Dust 


A uittLe Girt who attended Catholic school in the slum district of a large 
industrial city had been absent from class for three weeks. Even when she got 
back, she looked peaked and undernourished. Sister grew worried about her, 
so she sent her to the doctor’s office for a checkup. 

“Monica, what did the doctor say about you?” Sister asked as soon as the 


little girl returned. 


“Oh,” the tyke replied merrily, “he said I was a pretty miserable specimen 
of humanity. But he didn’t know I’d made my First Communion.” 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript. 














Quuarrels May Help V our Marriage 


If you don’t let pride keep you 
from making up 

F you ARE like most 
| couples, you are almost sure 
to have some disagreements. 
In the early years of marriage, be- 
fore you have learned each other’s 
preferences and peculiarities, even 
trivial arguments can flare into 

quarrels. 

But how much quarreling can a 
marriage stand and still offer both 
partners the companionship, affec- 
tion, and intimacy that make for a 
happy marriage? Are quarrels a 
sign that your marriage is headed 
for serious trouble? Is there such 
a thing as a constructive quarrel? 
To what lengths should you go to 
avoid an argument? Are there 
worse perils to marriage than an 
open disagreement? 

Take the Ferrises. They have 
many rough edges to smooth out in 
their relationship. But their most 
serious difference is about how dis- 
agreements should be handled. 

Amy Ferris says, “If there’s one 
thing I can’t stand, it’s a scene. 
Civilized people should be able to 
live together without brawling. 
We've been married a year and | 
haven't raised my voice once. 

“Tt isn’t because Will hasn’t given 
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me provocation, either. For one 
thing, he’s terribly careless about 
coming home on time. He could be 
home every night at six, and I al- 
ways have a good dinner ready on 
the dot. But several times a week 
it's 6:30 or even 7:30 before he 
shows up. He always makes ex- 
cuses, but I won’t listen. I just put 
his dinner on the table, go into the 
bedroom, and shut the door. By 
that time, I need to be alone any- 
way, because I usually have a split- 
ting headache. 

“Mother warned me that would 
happen if I married a man like 
Will, with no decent background. 
I refuse to get involved in a battle, 
so last week. when Will came home 
at 7:30, I just said, ‘What else could 
anyone expect from trash like you?’ 
5 5 nd 
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10 THE 
and walked right out of the room. 

“Nobody can say I don’t make 
my share of sacrifices. Whenever 
Will and I plan on going out or 
entertaining, I always ask him first 
what he wishes to do. That way 
there’s no argument over whether 
we go to the movies, to a ball game, 
or ask neighbors in for a snack. But 
in spite of all I do Will doesn’t 
seem satisfied and our plans often 
fall flat. If our marriage isn’t hap- 
py, I’m not the one who’s at fault. 

“The first rule for happy mar- 
riage has always seemed to me to be 
‘don’t quarrel. My mother and 
father never had a cross word. Will 
loses his temper over the least little 
thing—like my forgetting to wash 
his sport shirt or not having any- 
thing in the house for sandwiches 
when his poker club meets at our 
place. 

“He can get so upset and say such 
dreadful things and then ten min 
utes later be as sweet as pie. Then 
he expects me to act as if nothing 
happened! Fighting actually makes 
me sick. I’m not going to let Will 
pull me into a quarrel—no matter 
how much he’d enjoy that.” 

Here is Will’s side of the story. 
‘Amy never gives me a straight- 
from-the-shoulder answer. Maybe it 
is undignified to show your real 
feelings. But I always thought it 
was more honest to say what you 
mean and mean what you say. If 
the other fellow doesn’t like it, let 
him say so, and then you can have 
it out. 
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“I’m not afraid of a fight. All 
right, maybe I enjoy it! But I fight 
fair, even when it’s just with words. 
That’s what gets me so sore at 
Amy. She’s afraid to argue the facts 
of the case, like my getting home 
late. She knows I have to stay on 
the job once in a while until the 
night shift takes over, and that I 
can’t get to a phone. So I’m half an 
hour late—is that a crime? 

“If Amy called me down because 
her good supper was ruined, I could 
give her an answer. Even if we 
wrangled for a few minutes, we'd 
find some way to keep it from go- 
ing on and on. Maybe even decid- 
ing we'd eat at seven would help 
matters. But Amy insists on having 
dinner at six. 

“My wife acts too high and mighty 
to risk a quarrel, but she’ll hit be 
low the belt with a crack like my 
coming from ‘trash, and then re- 
fuse to talk to me. My mother died 
before I can remember and dad 
couldn't raise six kids singlehanded, 
so he had to let us go to an orphan 
home. What has that got to do with 
my getting home late for dinner? 

“Amy manages to create situa- 
tions you can’t end without eating 
crow. I don’t mind admitting I’m 
wrong once in a while, but she'll 
never admit she isn’t perfect. Sure, 
I get mad, but I get over it. At 
least I know when to end a fight, 
and I’m ready to kiss and make up. 
It clears the air to get your feelings 
out into the open. But then Amy 
refuses to talk, and all her anger 























and mine, too, just keeps on boil- 
ing inside. 

“Last month, Amy wouldn't go 
to the company party with me. I 
couldn’t figure out why, and I felt 
foolish going without her. A week 
later she told me I was selfish and 
inconsiderate. How could I expect 
her to go to the party in the same 
dress she’d worn every time we'd 
gone out since we were first en- 
gaged? Now, couldn’t she have let 
me know that she needed a new 
dress? 

“Take this business of going to 
baseball games. I’d much _ rather 
have her come right out and say 
she’s tired of ball games, instead 
of having her suffer through one 
like a martyr.” 

The Ferrises’ problem lies more 
in the way they handle their diffi- 
culties than in the difficulties them- 
selves. One of their major troubles 
is that angry words have such dif- 
ferent meanings for each of them. 

They could come close to resolv- 
ing their conflict by discussing, at 
a peaceful time, their attitudes to- 
ward arguing. Will’s quick temper 
is certainly a hindrance to a happy 
relationship. But Amy’s silent sulk- 
ing is even more of a stumbling 
block. 

Facing their shortcomings honest- 
ly would help this couple settle 
their differences. Will could help 
Amy see why her withdrawal 
doesn’t help things, and perhaps 
he could see why his anger so 
alarms her. Will’s violent outbursts 
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are not the best way of dealing with 
differences of opinion, but they may 
be less costly to his emotions and 
his marriage than Amy’s tight rein 
on her feelings. And Amy’s head- 
aches, her forgetfulness of small 
chores, are ways of expressing the 
anger she is afraid to vent in words. 

Of course, the amount of quar- 
reling a marriage can stand varies 
from couple to couple. Some mar- 
riages seem none the worse for 
frequent spats, while others are en- 
dangered. Luckily, many married 
persons accommodate themselves to 
the desires of their partners when 
interests clash. 

When you can’t avoid a quarrel, 
at least fight fairly. Be honest about 
the point you are trying to make. 
It is not justifiable to put your 
spouse in the wrong just to humi- 
liate him. (When Amy Ferris re- 
fuses to be frank about her own 
wishes, or insists on having dinner 
at precisely six o’clock, she is doing 
just that.) 

If you must quarrel, stick to the 
point. Don’t bring up accumulated 
grievances, your spouse’s back- 
ground, or past quarrels. Some 
couples consider quarrels helpful if 
through them they resolve their 
conflict and find ways of avoiding 
trouble in the future. 

That old saying about never let- 
ting the sun go down upon your 
anger is good advice. You can al- 
ways go back to your usual friendly 
relationship if you don’t let pride 
stand in the way of making up. 
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A good marriage isn’t built mere that there are worse things in mar- 
ly by avoiding quarrels. A general riage than quarrels. Your union 
atmosphere of companionship, de- will be able to rise above them. 
votion, and love can stand occasional If you pay more attention to 


strain. If you truly care for your — strengthening your marriage than 
marriage partner, you will try to to proving yourself right, your 
help him be his best self; and you quarrels will be less frequent and 
will have courage to be vourself sharp, and seem less important. 
and face disagreements honestly. And you'll be more likely to turn 
Then vou will not be afraid of | them to good account in smoothing 
occasional conflicts, for you'll know — your future course together. 


Hearts Are Trumps 
] 


Wuen our country entered the 2nd World War, both my only son and my 
only son-in-law quickly joined up, and were soon sent overseas. Their leaving 
made a terrible gap in the family, but I consoled myself by writing every day 
to each of them. 

One day I got a letter from North Africa. It was from my son-in-law. 
Toward the end of it he wrote, “Mom—there are eight tellows in my outht 
who never hear from home. I share my letters, but that’s not enough. Could 
you write them once in a while? I know you have a lot to do, but 

So I “adopted” the eight lonely soldiers as my nephews. They used to reier 
to me as “Aunt Sally.” Somehow the list kept growing, so that betore the war 
was over I was keeping in touch with some 37 boys—TIrish, Italian, Jewish, 
Czech, and Polish; Catholics and non-Catholics. 

My own son was killed early in the fighting; then, six months later, my 
son-in-law. Now indeed I had good reason to be thankful for those precious 
letters that kept coming from my “adopted” nephews. 

And their letters didn’t stop when the war was over. Through all these 
last lonely 12 years, I’ve heard regularly trom several ot them. And just this 
past summer, one drove over 800 miles to surprise me with a visit. 

Another wrote me recently from a Veterans’ hospital, “I've never told you 
that I am colored, as I was afraid you'd stop writing, and IT needed your let- 
ters so much! But now that I feel I know you, I’m sure it won’t make any 
difference. For some time, all my letters have been written by a friend, since 
I have become paralyzed from my wounds.” 

I hope that some of my “nephews” will happen to read this and come to 
know how grateful I am, both to them and to God, tor the happiness that 
their letters have brought me. Sarah Frances Donovan: 
iat eal cain Ree al 
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Mary Donlon holds one of the most important assignments made to a 
woman by the present U.S. government 


uly on the 


D oneh 





By IreNE CorsBaLty KUHN 


ary Donton has made it a 

custom to give herself a pres- 
ent on every important occasion of 
her life. Last Aug. 10, for instance, 
she gave herself a beautiful missal. 
That was the day she 
was sworn in as a 
judge of the U.S. Cus- 
toms court. 
President Eisenhow- 
chose her for the 
post last spring. It was 
in some respects the 
most important assign- 
ment made to a wom- 
an under the present 
administration, for a 
federal judgeship is 
held for life. The ap- 
pointment was a recognition not 
only of Miss Donlon’s ability as a 
lawyer but of her outstanding ten- 
year’s service as head of New York 
State’s Workman’s Compensation 
board. 

It is difficult to think of Mary 
Donlon as a judge. She does not 
even match the usual pictures of 
the career woman. She has none of 
the mildly irritating, if understand- 
able, aggressiveness that many ca- 
reer women display. 


cr 
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A small, trim woman in middle 
life, she gives you an immediate 
impression of intense femininity 
and unaffected friendliness. Her 
soft, loosely waved gray hair frames 
gentle, good-humored 
features; in her deep 
blue eyes there is the 


glint of fun. Seen 
against the back- 


ground of her home— 
preparing dinner for 
guests, tending her gar- 
den, doing beautiful 
needlepoint — she 
would strike an unin- 
formed observer as a 
person whose concerns 
— were almost entirely 
in the domestic realm. 

But when she talks about her 
work, you realize immediately that 
her life has been essentially a life 
of adventure—intellectual adven- 
ture. “The law is a wonderfully satis- 
fying profession,” she says, “because 
there is a constant feeling of adven- 
ture in it. Every case and every 
problem is in some respect new and 
challenging.” 

Miss Donlon was born in Utica, 


N.Y. She prepared for her profes- 
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sion at Cornell law school, where 
she made a brilliant record. She 


was elected to the editorial board ot 
the law school’s quarterly and was 
editor-in-chief in her senior year. 
She was also elected to a Fraser 
senior scholarship, an honor award- 
ed to two members of each class by 
vote of the law-school seniors. 

She was admitted to the bar in 
1921, and immediately entered the 
law office of Daniel Burke in New 
York. She became a partner in the 
firm of Burke and Burke in 1928. 
She continued the partnership un- 
til 1945, when her appointment to 
the Workman’s Compensation 
board by Governor Dewey forced 
her to end her active law practice. 
She had previously made a survey 
of workmen’s compensation in her 
state and had helped draft legisla- 
tion that brought the new board 
into existence. 

New York state employers report 
approximately 800,000 industrial ac- 
cidents annually, and pay nearly 
$250 million for cash benefits and 
medical care for injured workers. 
Some idea of the scope of the work 
which Mary Donlon skillfully di- 
rected for a decade may be drawn 
from the fact that more than 17,000 
claims are received in compensa- 
tion-board offices every day. There 
are, on the average day, 2,200 ref- 
eree hearings throughout the state. 

Perhaps it is because her work as 
jurist and administrator has kept 
her in the thick of metropolitan 
life for 35 years that Miss Donlon 
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takes such pleasure in the deligiat- 
ful country home she bought tive 
years ago. The 14-room, 135-year- 
old house sits on a hill near Kinder- 
hook, in the district of Columbia 
county called Valatie (once the 
Dutch village of Valatje), 130 miles 
north of New York City. Her 70 
acres of farmland are planted in 
clover and Christmas trees. She 
makes the long drive at least twice 
a week. “There is a serenity about 
an old house that makes it an in- 
comparable refuge for someone as 
deep in public life as 1 am,” she 
says. 

The building is a rambling yel- 
low farmhouse with white pillars. 
As soon as you step across the 
threshold, you know that this is a 
house that has been loved. And you 
sense the influence of an interesting 
and charming personality. Pieces of 
furniture you wouldn’t ordinarily 
expect to see together blend har- 
moniously in the living room. A 
wonderful heavy antique rocker 
stands beside a Hepplewhite table. 
Over the table hangs a copy of an 
exquisite Utrillo. On the opposite 
wall is a beautiful Chinese scroll, a 
landscape of the Ming dynasty (her 
“big extravagance,” Miss Donlon 
explains). Windows have Puerto 
Rican calypso roll shades. 

The house is a Van Buren house, 
a type of structure well known in 
the Ichabod Crane country, as this 
part of the Hudson valley is some- 
times called. Washington Irving, — 
who first distilled the quaint and 
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mellow romance ot the region, once 
taught school at Kinderhook. 

“Pm glad to see that the new 
school building will be called sim- 
ply the Kinderhook school,” she 
says. “This area is steeped in his- 
tory, and it’s good to be living in 
the midst of it. 

“The man who built this house, 
and influenced the style of so many 
others, was Barent Van Buren, a 
cousin of President Martin Van 
Buren. The builder gave the house 
the name it still has: Spring Hill, 
after the numerous springs that 
low near by.” 

Miss Donlon loves to talk about 
Hudson valley legend, and about 
Civil War history, which is a spe- 
cial hobby of hers. But she'll talk 
with equal verve about politics, lit- 
erature, cooking, or homemaking 
—about almost any subject except 
herself. 

She is a 
woman, and her busy political life 
has enabled her to indulge her lik- 
ing for company. Her house has 
frequently been the meeting place 
and sometimes 


naturally hospitable 


for small 
for very large ones. She can serve 
42 guests at a “sit-down” luncheon; 
once she was hostess to 135 at a 
house-and-lawn_ party. 

Her sociability is reflected in the 
way in which she redesigned her 
antique kitchen. She placed the 
sink in the middle of the room in 
such a way that it faces the hall and 
a small informal dining area. She 
can chat comfortably with a neigh- 


groups, 
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bor who drops in for a cup of cof- 
fee while she is washing the dishes. 
The unexpected visitor to Spring 
Hill can be sure of a warm wel- 
come. “I like the unexpected,” she 
says. 

One unexpected visitor, however, 
gave her an anxious few minutes 
on a hot evening last summer. She 
was in the middle of a long-dis- 
tance telephone conversation when 
she heard a heavy crashing in the 
shrubbery near the road. She looked 
out the window in time to see a 
dark, bulky figure making for the 
ravine behind her house. “Excuse 
me,” she said to the startled person 
at the other end of the line. “I 
have to run out now and catch a 
bull.” 

She went out into the garden 
with a prayer on her lips, resolved 
to save her prized double blue 
lilac bush, which lay directly in the 
bull’s path. The huge beast turned 
and stared at her. When she held 
her ground, he picked his way 
around the bush as carefully, she 
recalls, “as a barefoot girl in a 
poison-ivy patch.” Then he gal- 
loped off into the ravine. 

When his owner arrived, togeth- 
er with a band of neighbors and 
trembling motorists who had en- 
countered the bull, she helped them 
find him. “He was just looking for 
a cool place to sleep on that hot 
night,” she says. “And he must 
have been Ferdinand’s cousin, the 
way he treated my lilac!” 

Miss Donlon is a zealous garden- 
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er. Although she has lived in Kin- _ ly by doing several things at once. 
derhook only a few years, she has “I read two or three books at once,” 
already won a ribbon for her tu- — she explains. “One here in the liv- 
lips. Her bulb garden is especially ing room, one in the bedroom, one 
fine; so are her roses. In summer, in my New York apartment. It’s 
the roses often glow on the altar the same way with my needlepoint. 
of St. James’ church in Chatham, I keep one piece going in Kinder- 
where she drives every Sunday for hook, another in New York.” 
Mass. Has she regretted the loss of 
I asked her recently how she activities that the successive devel- 
budgets her time to get so much opments of her career have re 
done. “I don’t,” she said, laughing. quired her to give up: her law 
“That is, I don’t budget it except practice, her political work, her ad- 
in the most casual way. Unpredict- ministrative duties? “Well, one re- 
able things are always happening. grets everything one has to give 
You can’t live on a rigid time up,” she says. “But I have always 
budget. At least, I can’t. You get  enjoved my work to the utmost, 
the feel of things as life goes on; whatever it was.” That is undoubt- 
you develop a kind of time sense edly one reason why pretty little 
that tells you how much time you Mary Donlon has been the first 





can spare for anv one thing.” woman from her state to become a 


She solves the time problem part- federal judge. 


Her mind went blank but she forgot 
to turn off the sound. Mary C. Dorse' 


School bus: recess on wheels. 
LeRoy J. Hebert 


As inseparable as ham and ego. 
Walter Winchell 





Neatly packaged in a hospital bed. 
Sister M. Immaculata, S.S.]. 


A smile that could eat a banana side- 
Jay-walking herself across every con- 


ways. Michael Des Camp 
versation. Mabel Berry 
Hollywood’s who’s whose. The lull in the storm when the wind 
Dorothy Hofbauer shifts gears. 3ruce Poynter 
[You are i 1 to submit similar figures of speech, for which §2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts 
subr ie department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.| 
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3y Bruce CattTon 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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ETTYSBURG, Pa., the site of Presi- 

dent Eisenhower’s farm, is 
also the place where destiny laid its 
hand on the American people amid 
the noise and violence of a Civil 
War battle. 

Nature has glossed things over. 
From Little Round Top or Culp’s 
hill or Seminary ridge you can look 
down on a drowsy spring landscape 
containing nothing to suggest that 
anvthing violent ever happened 
there. The shallow notch through 
which the Lincoln highway comes 
in from the west looks like any 
thing but the terrible door of death 
it once was for the Confederate 
army of Northern Virginia. 

So if Gettysburg is remembered 
because of a great battle, the ke 
to it today is quiet and a sense of 
peace. A good way to find out about 
it is simply to stroll around, follow 
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Gettysburg 5 
Hallowed Ground 


President Eisenhower's farm ts sur- 
rounded by memories of America’s 
most terrible drama 


ing the winding roadways of Get- 
tysburg National park. 

On July 1, 1863, the long ridge 
west of town was held by a line of 
dismounted Yankee cavalry, natty 
characters in stubby jackets, skin- 
tight pants, and big piratical boots. 
They squatted behind fences and 
pumped their carbines to hold off 
the advance of the Confederate in- 
fantry until hurrying Federal rein- 
forcements could come up trom the 
south. 

The first Federal infantry unit to 
reach town considered itself a hot- 
shot combat outfit. It was the Iron 
Brigade, five regiments of Middle 
Westerners who wore biack slouch 
hats ulted down over one eye. They 
came swinging up the Emmitsburg 
road (now U.S. 15) with the cocky 
look of men who believe that they 
have arrived just in time to take 
charge of things. 

As they neared the town, their 
commander took them off the road, 
detouring them to that western 
ridge where the fighting was go- 
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ing on; and as they went must 


have tramped across a corner ot 


tney 


what is now the Eisenhower farm. 
Because they were proud of them- 
into battle with a 
They 
and put the 
and 
with 


: : 
seives, they went 
little 


out 


extra shook 


b ittle Hays 


swagger. 
thei 
fife-and-drum corps up front, 
ridge 
pare 

Jam p- 


the 
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and 
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colors ty; Ng 


music 
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The 
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° 1 
high 


The shrill fife 

bells Are Coming 

mounting racket 
The 


ot to th ridge. 


over 
of the diring. 
when 
The fight 
wrecked the Iron | 
It kept its great 


MUSIC stopped 
iternoon 
evade for good. 
but it was shot to a 
took int 


reputation, 
Of the 1,800 men whom it 
600 retreated to Ceme- 


It does not 


action only 
hill that 


too 


tery evening. 
imagination to 
farm and 

, 


line of rangy men 


an 


» Presid 


take oreat 


stand by dl lent’s 
that oats 
natty marching west 
s, following the drums 
and flags into their last great fight. 

What happened to the Iron Bri- 
cade first the battle 
happened to a good many other 
North of Gettysburg is 
an open plain, flat as a_ billiard 
table. Here the unluckiest of the 
Federal units, the 11th Army corps, 


across 


the open field 


that dav of 


outfits too. 


lined to meet Confederate in- 
fantry moving down from the 
north, some of lisping Gen. Dick 


Ewell’s men, who had camped the 


night before on the campus of 
Dickinson college at Carlisle. Ewell 
drove his troops in around both 
20 THI 


federates stood, and Cemetery ridge, 
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crumpled 
lying 


ends of the Union line, 
it, and sent the survivors 
back through town. 

These fugitives came back helter- 
skelter through the pleasant public 
heart of Gettysburg. 


square in the | g. 
The place was a madhouse, h 


Confederate arullery fire playing on 


Wit 


it and bands of armed Southerners 
popping up unexpectedly 
down fleeing Yankees. Some of the 
their way, got into dead 
and 
were captured; others kept on run- 
ning and did not stop until they 
wre 


to shoot 


men lost 
end streets and blind alleys, 


out of 
miles beyond Gettysl 
left 


just south of 


were completely 
the 
on 


town. 


ur? , and 


who dug in 


Cemetery 


were 
hill, 


men wheeled their artillery 


Ones 


Those 
in among the graves, knocking over 
the rush, and held 
of the army came 


tombstones in 
on until the rest 
up. 


> 


That first day’s fight was prodi- 
gious. Between them, the two 
armies had lost something like 
20,000 men between dawn and 


dusk. 

The dominant feature of the Get 
tvsburg landscape is the long ridge 
that trails south from Cemetery 
hill, just on the southern edge of 
town. On this high the 
Federal army made for 
the second and third days of the 
battle, defying the Confederates to 
move up and shove it off. 

The Eisenhower farm saw plenty 
of troops on that second day; troops 
in gray and butternut this time, in- 
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stead of in blue; and on this day 
nobody bothered to bring up the 
fifers. The business had got too seri- 
ous by this time. 

Robert E. Lee thought that he 
could crush the Federal left flank 
and scoop the blue battle line off 
Cemetery ridge, and he entrusted 
the attack to stolid, argumentative 
James Longstreet. Longstreet lined 
his army corps up along the fringes 
of the Eisenhower farm. After some 
hours of delay (Longstreet was very 
dubious about this fight), his long 
battle line went driving east. It 
crossed the Emmitsburg road and 
fought across bits of ground known 
as the Peach Orchard, the Wheat 
Field, and the Devil’s Den. 

It wrecked a Federal army corps, 
tore Federal support troops apart, 
filled orchard and wheat field and 
rocky glens with ghastly relics of 
battle, and ground to a halt at last 
on rocky Little Round Top. 

On this engaging little hill, 
you can sit today and see the whole 
panorama of the battlefield, looking 
west if you choose to the Eisen- 
hower farm, looking down on an 
area which a Federal officer, the 
day after the battle, described as “a 
square mile of Tophet.” It is Toph- 
ct no longer; just a park, infinitely 
peaceful, neatly tended, set off by 
blue hills and mountains, dotted 
with all those little markers and 
monuments which tell where brave 
men did this, that, and the other 
thing on a July day nearly a cen- 
tury ago. 
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Gettysburg’s monuments are rath- 
er special. They begin by making 
the visitor want to laugh, and they 
end by drawing him to the edge of 
tears. They were erected for the 
most part in the 80’s and 90's, when 
an innocent age tried to put into 
stone something that was too mov- 
ing to put into words. 

The job was too much for most of 
the sculptors; but what they were 
trying to get at managed in the 
end to speak more clearly than any- 
thing the sculptors themselves were 
able to say. Part of the special flavor 
of Gettysburg comes through in the 
statues, the stilted granite memori- 
als and the regimental markers 
which line every roadway. They 
quietly but imperatively direct the 
attention to a moment when men 
surpassed themselves. 

The pain and the noise and the 
dreadful sights of battle are all 
gone, but the feeling of the nation’s 
most decisive moment of testing re- 
mains. Here was where something 
was settled; two armies met here, 
and somehow the past and the fu- 
ture met also. Gettysburg is as good 
a symbol as any of the stupendous 
price that America paid to break its 
way into the modern world. It 
stamps something on the mind, the 
memory of a great, unendurable 
moment of fearful drama, the great 
set piece of the Civil War, the one 
act that sums up everything. 

Which means, finally, Pickett’s 
charge. 

Seminary ridge, where the Con- 


Researchers have made up a test for your possible weakness for alcohol 
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federates stood, and Cemetery ridge, 
where the Federals stood, are a mile 
apart, and the valley between them 
lies open, with gentle slopes on eith- 
er side. Here, in his supreme effort 
on the third day, Lee put 15,000 
men in line, and saw them dress 
their ranks as if they were about 
to go on parade. Then, from the 
place where the beautiful Virginia 
monument now stands a mile or so 
north of the Eisenhower farm, he 
looked on while they marched over 
to strike the Federal battle line. 

The charge was hopeless, doomed. 
It was as valiant and ill-fated as an 
attempt to storm the stars them- 
selves; it was symbolic, in its own 
way, of the whole attempt to achieve 
Southern independence. 

It could not succeed, and yet brav 
ery and determination almost made 
it succeed. Everything was put to 
the test in one terrible hour, and 
when the hour was over America 
had turned a corner. To stand by 
the little clump of trees that was 
Pickett’s objective point and to look 
west at the quiet, empty valley is 
to feel it all, to know that the mem 
ory of what happened here is one 
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of the priceless possessions of all 
Americans. 

There are all of these things to 
see, on a stroll around Gettysburg. 
Yet none of it is complete without, 
finally, a visit to the military ceme- 
tery, with its thousands of grave- 
stones ranked in neat military or- 
der, its rostrum where orations are 
made, its bronze tablets speaking of 
young men who died under the 
blistering July sun. And this ceme- 
tery is supremely eloquent, not sim- 
ply because of the men who are 
buried in it but most of all because 
of what once was said in it. 

Gettysburg needed to be fought 
and won; but above all it needed 
to be explained. The explanation 
came on a November day on this 
wind-swept hill, when Abraham 
Lincoln interpreted America’s great- 
est war for all succeeding genera- 
tions: that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Tale of Texas 


Wie on a recent trip to Texas, I spent a day in Houston. Feeling the need 

of spiritual reading, I dropped into a bookshop. I was browsing among the 

shelves when a salesgirl asked me, “Looking for something in particular?” 
“Yes.” I replied. “Do you have The Greatest Story Ever Told?” 
“Certainly,” she replied without hesitation, “Which one would you like?” 


Winifred McGrane. 
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ouLp you become an alcoholic 
Don't be too sure, if your 
answer is a quick No. Even if you 
never touch a drop, you may have 
the kind of personality traits that 
go into the making of an alcoholic. 
Then. if you do begin drinking, 
you're heading straight for trouble 
Fortunately, scientists have taken 
an exciting step forward in detect 
ing and preventing 
ry 
| 


alcoholism. It’s 
which reveals 
traits 


a quick new test 
from vour 
what kind of drinker you are likely 
to become. The test, 
Western Reserve university, uncov 
ers the basic personality patterns of 


a ) 
per lity aione 


developed a at 


alcoholics. 

you have trouble 
controlling drinking, you know it 
already. What you may not know, 
if you think you handle drink sat- 
isfactorily, is that vours may be the 
/f personality that alcoholism 


Of course, if 


kind « 
thrives on best. 
York ( 7. Dec. 11, 1 
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Could You Become 
A Problem Drinker? 


By Joun L. Sprincer 


American Weekly* 


There’s nothing shameful about 
such a personality. It is often found 
in high-strung, imaginative, and 
sensitive people—the ones who 
write plays, create music, think up 
the world’s crusades. 

The question, “What makes al- 
coholics?” has bafled medical men 
for centuries. As a group, alcoholics 
seem to have little in common. 
They are rich, poor; college profes 
sors, illiterate hillbillies; bank presi 
dents, bums. Of course, you'll never 
be an alcoholic unless vou drink, 
but some alcoholics consume less 
per day than the average drinker! 

So it is not the amount you put 
down that determines whether or 
not you have a drinking problem. 

Dr. Peter Jan Hampton, director 
of the University of Akron’s psy- 
chological services, decided to search 
for an answer. “ 
ly are different,” he reasoned. “But 
how are they different? The way 
to find out is to ask them.” 

For four years he questioned ad- 
mitted alcoholics—members of Al- 
coholics Anonymous groups in Cin- 


Alcoholics yee 
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cinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, 
Ohio; Covington, Ky.; Waterloo, 


lowa; and Minn. 
Then he sought out nonalcoholics 
AA members in 
social 
Differ- 
groups, he rea 
largely tO 


Minneapolis, 


comparavdic to the 


age, intelligence, education, 
standing 
between the 


economic class. 
ences 
soned, could be traced 
personalities. 

From what he knew about them 

advance, Hampton placed per- 
sons taking his test in five classes. 
1. Persons who almost never drink. 


Social drinkers who take a tew 


lrinks at a party, rarely at other 
times. Moderate drinkers who 
may have cocktails betore dinner 


and at parties, who sometimes get 
but usually control their 
drinking. 4. Week-end 


vho often drink excessively tor a 


inebriated 
drinkers 


few days running, but can take it 
when the binge ends. 
alcoholics whose lives 


or leave it 

Advanced 
are dominated by drinking. 
He aske 
ind discovered that in many ways 
think about themselves 
than other people do. 


d hundreds of questions 


alcoholics 


differently 


In other ways they really are dif- 
ferent. 

Years of painstaking research 
finally gave Dr. Hampton a set of 


key questions to which the answers 
of different classes of drinkers dif 
sharply. The questionnaire 


but it tells with what 


fered 
isn’t perfect, 
corresponds 


class vour personality 
and how close you are from the 
personality line dividing average 
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social drinkers from alcoholics. Dr. 
Hampton has used his test success- 
fully to help guide people into jobs 
they can handle without becoming 
upset, in helping 
employees, 


psychologically 


corporations to choose 
and families to solve drinking 


lems. 


The new test may save millions 


prob 


irom the ravages of uncontrollable 
drinking by warning them in ume 
that—like persons vulnerable to 
other diseases—they have tempera 
ments which make them suscepti 
ble to the disease of alcoholism. 
Here are 50 questions trom the 
quiz devised by Dr. Hampton. 
They are the most significant of 
the key questions he asks. Only by 
complete questionnaire 
with certainty 


h which 


using the 
can you determine 
the class of drinker wit 
your personality corresponds, but 
your honest answers to the follow 
ing questions will give you some 


clues. 
Read the statements below and 
decide if oe are true as applied 


to you. If a statement is mostly true, 
If it is mostly false, 
sure 


encircle the T. 
If you are not 
encircle 


encircle the F, 
whether it applies to you, 
the question mark. 

In answering, write d 
own opinion of yourself, 
other people think of you. And don’t 
look at the answers until you have 


circled all the questions. 


own vour 
not what 


nd of 


1.1 haven’t lived the right ki 


life. | F Ff 


Se ee ee en 











COULD YOU BECOMI 


2. the future is too uncertain lor 
a person to make serious plans. 
a1 & Ff 

1 readily become 100% sold on 


T F >? 


d good idea. 


~One or more members of my 
amily is very nervous. [TF ? 
~-Once a week, or ottener, | be- 
come very excited. 1 2 ft 
.1 know who 1s responsible tor 
most of my troubles. To F ? 
.1 very much like horseback rid- 


ing. T F P 

.1 am inclined to take things 
hard. T F ? 

.I have no great fear of snakes. 
a a, 

0.1 seldom, or never, have dizzy 
spells. To F ? 

. I refuse to play some games be- 
cause | am not good at them. 
T F ? 

2. Often I can’t understand why I 
have been so cross and grouchy. 
7 FF 

.[ am a high-strung person. 

7, } ft 

.My marriage is a happy one. 
| F ? 

.At times | much 
wanted to leave home. T F ? 
.What others think of me does 
not bother me. T OF P 

7.1 shrink from facing a crisis. 


have very 


T Fe? 

.I go to church almost every 
week. T F ? 

.T enjoy children. T F ? 


). I have had blank spells in which 
I didn’t know what was going 


on. T F P 
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21.I’m easily downed in an argu- 
ment. T F ? 

22.1 like to attend serious lectures. 


28.1 have 


‘oe 


.1 like parties and socials. 


T F P 


.1 sometimes feel that Iam about 


F fe 


to go to pieces. ‘I 


. 1 used to like drop-the-handker- 


chief. T F ? 


1 believ leser er 
.I believe I deserve severe pun- 


fae Sa, 


ishment for my sins. 


. am more sensitive than most 


other people. T F ? 

never been in trouble 
with the law. T F ? 
There seems to be a fullness in 
my head or nose most ot the 
time. T F ? 

My hardest battles are with my- 


sl. T F f 


.I have never had any breaking 


out on my skin that has worried 


me. T F ? 

32. At times I have been worried 
beyond reason over something 
that really didn’t matter. 

+ # ¢ 

33. 1f I were an artist I would like 
to draw children. T F ? 

34.1 resent having anyone take me 
in so cleverly that I have had to 
admit that it was “one on me.” 
7 F 

35.Sometimes I have the same 
dream over and over. T F ? 

36.1 am lacking in self-confidence. 
‘a ae 

37.1 like to study and read about 


things that I am working at. 


ee a 
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38.1 frequently find myself worry- 
ing about something. T F ? 
39. My people treat me more like a 
child than a grown-up. T F ? 
40.1 used to like hopscotch. 
oF 2 
41.1 believe no one should drink. 
2. 2 2 
42.It makes me feel like a failure 
when I hear of the success of 
someone I know well. T F ? 
43. Criticism hurts me terribly. 
: ee 
44.1 hate to have to rush 
working. 1 Pe 
45.I enjoy the excitement of a 
cowd. T F ¢ 
.I certainly feel useless at times. 
sie ee 
47. It is unusual for me to express 
strong approval or disapproval 
of the actions of others. 
T F ? 
48.I enjoy many different kinds of 
play and recreation. T F ? 
.People can easily change me 
even though I thought my mind 
was already made up on a sub- 
sect, T F ? 
50. As a youngster I was suspended 
from school one or more times 
for cutting up. T F ? 


when 


+ 
N 


2) 


4 
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Allow two points for each “cor 
rect” answer, no score for “incor 
rect” answers or circled question 
marks. Most abstainers and “nor- 
mal drinkers” score less than 80 in 
this test. and most prolonged week 
end drinkers and advanced alcohol 
ics score above 80. A high score 
does not necessarily mean that vou 
are an alcoholic: it indicates, how 
ever, that even if you now drink 
moderately, or even abstain entire 
ly. you have the type of tempera 
ment and nervous svstem in which 
alcoholism often gains a fatal foot- 
hold. 


Room With a View 


A sxuxc enthusiast stopped at a mountain lodge in a southwestern part of 
the U.S. His room seemed exceptionally dim, so he rang for the bellboy and 


complained. “TI explicitly requested an outside room,” 
replied the beilboy, unperturbed. “If you wish a 
the mountains, just put a quarter in that slot by the window. 
The shutters will open for five minutes.” Capper’ 


“And you have one,” 


splendid view of 


he pointed out. 


s Weekly. 




































HE OFFICIAL-LOOKING 


message 
that came to St. Paul’s Bene- 
dictine abbey in Newton, N.J., was 
for Brother Marinus. Brother Ma- 
rinus took off his habit, went to 
Washington, D.C., in his old sail- 
or’s uniform, received the highest 
honor accorded by the government 
of Korea, and came back to the 
monastery to resume his duties in 
the kitchen. 

For Brother Marinus is the for- 
mer Capt. Leonard P. La Rue, val- 
jiant)} American merchant-marine 
skipper who saved the lives of the 
entire population of a Korean city. 
Even the monks working beside 
him in the monastery kitchen didn’t 
know that they had a hero in their 
presence until Korean President 
Syngman Rhee set out to locate 
him. The South Korean ambassa- 





Brother Marinus: 
the Hero of Hungnam 


The skipper who saved 14,000 Kore- 
ans from butchery has found happt- 


ness in a Benedictine monastery 
By Joun Jay Day 


dor, You Chan Yang, found the 
ship captain in the monastery, 
where he is in charge of the kitch- 
en. 

President Rhee wished to confer 
on the former Captain La Rue, for 
his bravery at sea, the Order of 
Military Merit Ulchi. Ulchi is the 
name of a famous military hero 
who fought for his nation ten cen- 
turies ago. 

‘Thus it was that Brother Marinus 
went to Washington in his naval 
uniform, minus brass buttons on 
the coat. There he was cited by the 
Korean ambassador: “This honor 
is for the performance of a humani- 
tarian mission that will be remem- 
bered always by the people of Korea 
as an inspiring example of Chris- 
tian faith in action.” 

The ambassador then pinned a 
medal on the breast of the 41-year- 
old bespectacled monk, who  sub- 
mitted with the wistful shyness of 
a boy getting his diploma in high 
school. He accepted the honor, he 
for himself but for his 
shipmates, officers and men. 


said, not 
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At least 14,000 Koreans will nev 
er forget this man. They are the 
men, women, and children he saved 
from being butchered by the com 
munists one cold wintry day on a 
beachhead at Hungnam, formerly 
a fine city then being destroyed by 
fire. They ran the gauntlet with 
Captain La Rue down the coast of 
Korea aboard his 7,600-ton Moore 


McCormack line ship Meredith 


Victory on a three-day journey to 
Pusan. 
The ship that made that run, 


with only two small pistols aboard 


for defense purposes, is now called 
by its former master Our Gallant 
Lady. She was designed to accom 
modate 12 passengers, and actually 
more than a thousand 
number, saving them 


cared for 
times that 
from ignominious death. 
All this happened just 
Christmas, in 1950. As Ambassador 
You Chan Yang tells it, with a tear 
in his eve, what Captain La Rue 
and his cargo ship did for Koreans 


be fore 


is “the most heartwarming. story 
ever told—at least to me.” 
. ee 
Brother Marinus recounted in the 


Korean embassy the yarn of his 
great adventure, thrilling a distin 
ae ee at ; 

guished audience. The story was 
recorded, and has been flashed 


around the world by the Voice of 
America. 

The captain had taken his freight 
er into the harbor of Hungnam to 
help remained of 
the American armed forces and to 

dass 


planes. 
i 


evacuate what 


; : ; 
deliver some oil for the jet 
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As soon as the Meredith Victory 
dropped anchor, five bedraggled 
army colonels, tired, unshaven, di 
sheveled and_ battle-weary, came 
aboard. They told a tale of woe, 
they begged help. As the captain 
water front 
jammed with refugees—old men 
and women, children in arms. 

All hell was erupting up there on 
the hills. 

“Help us! Help us!” pleaded the 
American army officers. They told 
the captain the communists had 
sent word that all persons found in 
the city when it 
would be beheaded. 

“How many on the beach?” Cap 
tain La Rue asked. 

“Thousands! We've got to get 
‘em out, or they'll be murdered. 
Will you help us, captain?” 

Young Captain La Rue (he was 
told that it 
necessary to answer that 


could sec, the Was 


Was captured 


only 37) the colonel 
was not ) 
question. It had been answered 20 
centuries before, by the One who 
said, “As long as you did it to one 
of these, my least brethren, you 
did it to Me.” 

At that moment, as Brother Ma 
rinus told the Washingtonians, 
Hungnam looked “like a scene out 
of Dante’s Inferno.” Looking at 
this flame and destruction, hearing 
the cries of little children on the 
beach, figuring all the perils he had 
to face, the captain said these sim- 
ple words, “Bring ’em aboard!” 

In desperation, 14,000, and more, 
came aboard. Thev brought their 
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IO BROTHER MARINUS: 


only 


geese, sewing machines, musical in 
struments. On Christmas eve they 


were playing and singing Silent 


Night. 
The cargo had consisted of 3,000 
barrels of jet-airplane fuel. Our 


armed rOrces needed this in hold 


ng off the Reds, but the fliers nev 
r got it at Hungnam. Some of it, 
not all, went overboard. 

Who CAVE those orders? Nobody 


will ever know, but for every bar 
lost five human beings 


saved, 


rel thus 
Were 
24+ hours in 


those dangerous waters, five babies 


During the first 


me into the world. Their moth 
rs were assisted by Captain La 
Rue and his crewmen. The captain 


f a ship must be capable of doing 
many things. 

Only those who go down to the 
sea in ships actually know the full 
meaning of the title Captain. In 
the best maritime tradition, a cap 
tain is actually a monarch. His 
word is law. He has the power of 
pronouncing the death sentence aft 
er acting as judge and jury. In the 
absence of the ship’s surgeon, he 
may cut off a leg or an arm. He 
has the privilege’ of performing 
civil marriages, and of burying the 
dead over the side of the ship. He 
is lawyer, physician, undertaker, 
and chaplain, if need be. 

The skipper of a ship that does 
business in great waters and far 
away places, who knows the won 
ders of the deep, is usually a man 





possessions: chickens, ducks, 


II 


ied 


HERO OF HUNGNAM Zi 


who sees the work of the Lord. So 
say those who know the sea and 
seamen. 

Such a man was Captain La Rue. 
All) who Marinus 
talk, knew this to be so. He had 
taken as his Religious name _ the 


one given to two Popes and at 


heard Brother 


least one saint, Marinus, the hum- 
ble stonecutter who repaired basil 
icas and cared for the poor. 

The evacuation of those Koreans 
from the beachhead of Hungnam 
one of the skillful 
operations of all time. It took a 
mighty good man at the wheel t 

operation. One of 


Was most Sea 


the 
admirals who heard the story 


. 1 <a 
SAVS he doesn’t KNOW how il 


maneuver 
the 
vet 
was done. 

To begin with, Captain La Rue 
ould not dock his ship; he had to 
inch his way toward the shoreline. 
The human cargo then had to be 
lifted aboard by any means pos 
sible. There was great danger of 
being bombed. When the skipper 
shoved off, he stood on the bridge 
with a prayer of thanksgiving on 
his lips. 

After he had made a recording of 
his experiences, surrounded by of- 
ficials of the American and Korean 
governments, in Washington, 
Brother Marinus was bombarded 
with questions. Admirals and high 
diplomats, men of world affairs, 
were mystified. The sterling ex- 
ample of this man turning aside the 
of this world—he didn’t 


even wish to take the gold medal, at 


honors 
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first—puzzled his hearers. They 
could not understand why such a 
person should seek the quiet, hum- 
ble life of a monk. 

“Frankly,” one of the State-de- 
partment officials said, “I don’t quite 
get this picture. It has me baffled.” 

One wag asked, “Tell me, Broth- 
er, why did you forsake the sea- 
ways for the skyways?” 

Brother Marinus, his blue eyes 
sparkling, smiled. When I came 
along with a similar question, ask- 
ing how he discovered his second 
vocation, the happy monk replied, 
“St. Paul on the road to Damascus 
got kicked off a horse—but I don’t 
ride horses. Not even sea horses.” 
Then he explained, “Most men of 
nature, those who till the soil and 
those who follow the sea, are rather 
religious, whether they admit it or 
not. This is so especially at sea. It 
makes a man meditate.” 

“Will you miss the sea?” I asked 
Captain La Rue. 

He shook his head. “Maybe I'm 
glad to get away from it.” 

Captain La Rue’s seafaring days, 
like himself, have disappeared as 
completely as the vanishing wake 
behind the stern of the Meredith 
Victor) . 

On the run to Pusan, the captain 
wrote in her log, “The nearness of 
Christmas carries my thoughts to 
the Holy Family, how they, too, 
were cold and without shelter. Like 


the crucified Christ, these good peo 
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ple suffer through the actions of 
guilty men.” 

On a later voyage, Captain La 
Rue became ill, and underwent 
surgery in a Japanese hospital. 
While recuperating, he mulled over 
the idea of a Religious vocation. 
To test himself, he took a_ six- 
month leave of absence, entered St. 
Paul’s abbey, and concluded that 
what he wanted was to be a lay 
Brother. 

In a letter to his immediate su- 
perior in the shipping firm, Marine 
Supt. Capt. H. S. Mayo, Brother 
Marinus wrote, “Going to sea had 
many facets which were enjoyable, 
but each of us in his own manner 


must walk the road to eternity 
alone. I feel certain that for me 
the road stretches from here on- 
ward. 


“T shall miss all the good friends 
ashore and afloat; and if I have 
wronged or injured any one in any 
way I hope I shall be forgiven. As 
for me, I shall always remember 
that from top to bottom the per- 
sonnel of the Good Neighbor fleet 
were in fact all good neighbors. 

“So, then, it is good-by, captain, 
to you and to all hands. It was a 
wonderful 12 years.” 

Brother Marinus spent a full day 
in the glitter of Washington. Then 
he took the medal and went back 
to his monastery to seai the spirit 
of his letter: farewell to the sea and 
the world. 
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Whether your taxes go to your state or to Washington, 
the cost of education comes out of your pocketbook 
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A\id to Education: 


Bad A\rithmetic 


By Henry Hazuirt 


Condensed from Newsweek* 


r HE BALLYHOO for federal aid 
to local schools is one more 
example of the delusion that 

federal money comes out of a sort 
of fourth dimension, and doesn't 
really cost anvbody anything. 

The chief argument for federal 

aid is that states and localities can- 
not afford to pay for good educa- 


tion. The moment we examine it, 


this argument vanishes into thin 
air. For those residents who “can- 
not afford” the local taxes for ade- 


quate education are the same people 
who would be called upon to pay 
increased federal taxes to supply 
fede ral ald. 

As a matter of fact, states and 
localities are now ina better position 
to pay for education than the federal 
government, according to a study by 
Roger A. Freeman of the American 
Enterprise association. Their debt is 
small compared to the huge federal 
debt. Twenty-five years ago, the 
federal government collected one 
fourth of all taxes in the U.S.; to- 
day it takes three fourths of the 
taxes. It is time to reverse this trend. 


u a ‘ me L 
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When such facts are pointed out, 
some proponents of federal aid are 
content to argue that the govern- 
ment should aid the poorer states 
alone. But the discrepancies in fis- 
cal capacity among states have 
greatly narrowed in recent years. 
Between 1940 and 1953, the per- 
capita income in the 12 highest- 
income states rose 37%, whereas 


in the 12 lowest-income states it 
rose 96%. 
And _ federal aid to the poorer 


states alone is politically so improb- 
able as to constitute a daydream. 
Congressmen from New York may 
gain politically by getting federal 
aid for New York; but they will 
get few votes for taxing New 
Yorkers to help build schools in 
Mississippi. 

Experience shows, in fact, that 
the only kind of bill for federal aid 
to education that has a_ political 
chance in Congress is one which 
makes a flat per-pupil grant to all 
states. This was the kind of bill 
that actually emerged from the 
House Education and Labor com- 

Hi y I F ns, Inc., and reprinted 
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mittee last summer. Under it, about 
half the federal appropriations 
would go to the 14 wealthiest 
states, and only a fourth to the 14 
poorest. The 14 wealthiest states 
control 53% of the votes in the 


House of Representatives, and the 
14 poorest states only 23% 


man points out. 


Free- 


The arithmetic of federal aid, in 
brief, is entirely unsound. From 
where, then, does the constant po- 
litical pressure come for federal 


aid? From the very persons who 
ought to be the greatest defenders 
rights 
legislators, and local school admin- 


of states governors, state 
istrators. 

The 
ficials get federal aid, 
local voters that they 
to the s 


reason is clear. If state of 
they can ar 
gue to their 


have brought benefits t tate 


What Wa 
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RESIDENT Eisenhower told 
the White House Confer- 
ence on Education that edu- 
“should be under the control 
and the locality. It 


1 
controlled a cen- 


pP 


cation 
family 
not be 


of the 


should 
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The 


of course, fallacious. 


without raising taxes. argu 


ment 1s, The 
voters simply pay increased federal 


taxes instead of increased local 
taxes. To be sure, the exact in 
crease of the federal tax burden is 
much harder for the taxpayer to 
trace. 

The pressure for federal aid to 
silectadn in sum, perfectly il 
lustrates the delusion that funds 


appropriated by the federal govern 
ment are not really supplied by the 
voters of the states and localities, 
but come out of a sort of fourth 
dimension. The sad truth is - 
there is no magic in federal aid 

that everything has to be paid ies 
that if the federal government 
helps to pay for local education it 
must end by controlling local edu 


cation. 


Washington controls 


A\id to Education: 


Bad GVGQVun" 


om Human Events* 


tral authority.” This is the tradi- 
tional American view. 

The people who are now propos- 
ing federal aid to education don’t 
mention that it could mean federal 
Any seasoned Wash 


control, too. 
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Je FEDERAL AID TO EDUC 


ington observer knows that neither 
federal bureaus nor Congress long 
pass out funds without conditions. 
one in education, 
Smith 


to 


Two examples: 
the 
Hughes Act 


Voc tional educ: ition was a issed in 


other housing. The 


giving federal aid 


1916. Before its passage, its back 
ers al insisted time ne time 
again that federal aid will not 


mean federal control.” 


Since its passage, the federal reg 
ulations that must be met by the 
States and local school boards have 
increased year by year. Today the 
listing Ol the specific requirements 
fills a book of 108 pages. Federal 
dictation would be assured by one 
sentence alone: “Each state is re 


quired to submit a plan which must 
meet with the approval of the Fed 
eral Office of Education.” 

The federal public-housing pro 


gram, first enacted in 1935, also 
shows that federal aid inevitably 
means federal control. Subsidies, 


loans, and grants are available only 
to cities which ‘ ‘develop a workable 
program for urban renewal.” 
Anonymous officials in Washing 
satished that a city 
comprehensive 


ton must be 


has: 1. 


building codes to protect health in 


adopted 


\1 


ION: BAD GOVERNMENT 3] 


5 


housing; developed a “com- 
prehensive plan for community de- 
velopment”; 3. made adequate 
all the 


borhoods within their 
up 


analyses ot separate neigh a 


: 
boundaries: 
4. set am ac 


lequate organization 


to deal with local housing problems; 
5 financial ca- 


Improvement s 


demonstrated their 


pacity on housing 


6. to re-house “displaced 


‘full Hedged 
in 


agreed 
families”: 7 . provided 


citizen participation’ city plan 
ning, including representation for 
minority 

These 


nothing 


groups. 
specifications, amounting 
than full 
municipal plan- 


to less federal 
central control 
ning, were enacted by Congress as 
part of the Housing Act of 1954. 
Opponents of federal aid say that 


if the trend toward federal financ- 
state and local activities 


won't be long 


ing of is 
not soon reversed, It 
before we shall have an all-power- 
ful central government with re 
gional offices, which may or may 
The battle for 
for 


not be called states. 
state and local responsibility 


schools is a last-ditch fight pre- 


serve the basic principle of our 
system of government—separation 
of powers both functionally and 


geographically. 


Off in All Directions 


A an wuo always prided himself on his driving ability was taking a vaca- 


tion trip with his wife. 


After they had traveled 


checked the road map and told him that they were lost. 


“What's the difference?” he asked, 


making great time!” — Inez Karma in 


a considerable distance, she 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. “We’re 
The New Y Times Magazine (8 Jan. °56). 





A marquis and marquise give up 
their splendor and each other 


HE Marquis and Marquise de 
Vogté, bearers of one of 
France’s proudest names, 
their last social appearance at the 
wedding of their son, Geoffroy de 
Vogt. It was a final secular duty 
before a profound and free 
act of faith. 

They were relinquishing 
their life of worldly splen- 
dor and—after 35 years of 
marriage—taking leave of 
each other. The marquis 
will become a monk, the 
marquise a nun. 

The townspeople turned 
out in full on 


made 


a beautiful 
summer's day to watch the 
wedding party, and _ the 
large number of guests made their 


way to the picturesque church for 
the nuptial ceremony. Afterward, 
the party feasted at an open-air 


banquet. 

With his decision, Marquis Mel- 
chior de Voguié, 63, leaves behind 
him a successful banking career, his 
hobby of hunting, and a huge for- 
tune inherited his father, a 
former head of the Suez Canal Co. 
The 58-year-old marquise, a gifted 


trom 


f Life Ma 


businesswoman in her own right, 
was famous for the brilliant ban- 
quets she gave at their Chateau de 
la Verrerie. 

But years ago, in the midst of 
their rich and busy life, the De 

Vogtiés had decided that 
they would take Religious 
vows when all their five 
children were settled. The 
wedding of their youngest 
son finally left them free— 
the marquis to join anoth- 
er of his sons in the Bene- 
dictine monastery at La 
Pierre-Qui-Vire and the 
marquise as a Little Sister 
of the Assumption to min- 
ister to the sick and poor 
of Paris. 

The remainder of his days he in- 
tends to spend following the age- 
old rule of the founder of Western 
monasticism, contemplative prayer 
and labor for the glory of God. 

The rule of the nuns she is join- 
ing is much more recently written 
but its basic purposes are no differ- 
ent. 

They will never see each other 
again. 








The Marquis and Marquise de Vogiié seemed filled with 
serenity although they were soon to exchange their life 
of ease for the austerity of monastery and convent. 

















On the wedding day, which 
marked the De Vogiiés’ last social 
appearance, their son’s bride, 
Héléne de Carmoy, leaves her 
family chateau. 
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The bride and her husband, Geof- 
froy de Vogiié, lead the wedding 
procession back to her home for 
the celebration. 





The marquise enjoys the reception 
for her many friends and relatives. 


Two small attendants lead the way as the bride is escorted by her 
father to the church from their estate at La Chapelle de Bragny. 








i 


Before the ceremony, the bride 
and her attendants stand out- 


side the chateau waiting for 
the procession to begin. 


Toward the end of the recep- 
tion the Marquis de Vogiié 
(back to table) bids farewell to 
departing guests. 


Photography by Frank Sx 
Life magazine. 





A dedicated man 1s bringing joy to stutterers and 


stammerers 


Plain Speech Can 
be Taught 


itt Murpny, age 71, used to 

stutter, but he doesn’t any 
__, more, and he has his house 
filled with half-pint cans of turpen- 
tine. 

There’s a connection between his 
stuttering and the turpentine. You 
see, one day Bill Murphy had a 
heart attack, and had to retire from 
his post-ofhice job. While convales- 
cing, he read in a Catholic paper 
about a group of speech clinics con- 
ducted by an A. Edmund Turner 
in New York City. 

Said Bill to himself, “That's for 
me. Seventy-one years of stuttering 
is enough.” He promptly enrolled 
in the parish clinic nearest to his 
home. With the determination that 
comes with years, he practiced daily 
six instead of the usual two 15- 
minute periods. 

Within the 13 
able to say words that he never be 
fore could utter. One was turpen- 
tine. Now that he could say it per- 
fectly, he went to the paint store, 
went again, and again and again. 
Each time, he brought home a half- 

inn Arbor Trail, Deart 


lessons, he was 





By Racex Lanp 


Condensed from the Apostle* 


pint can of the stuff, such a thrill 
did he get from being able to say 
the word. Bill, by the way, was the 
oldest stutterer ever to appear at 
any of the Turner clinics. 

But children probably suffer more 
than adults when they are victims 
of speech defects. According to Drs. 
Arthur J. Lesser and Eleanor P. 
Hunt, survey experts of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, speech defects are 
most common of all handicaps 
among children. About 2 million 
children, 5“ of those five to 20 
years of age, have speech defects 
severe enough to interfere with 
their educational progress and social 
and emotional development. Many 
of our adult population likewise 
suffer from faulty expression, which 
results in frustration and inferiority 
complexes. 

In New York City, six speech-cor- 
rection clinics, in Brooklyn, Queens, 
Manhattan, and Nassau parishes, 
are overcoming speech troubles 
among the afflicted, regardless of 
The project is 


religion or color. 
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that of one man, 45-year-old A. 
Edmund Turner, a speech therapist, 
who divides his time among the 
clinics. 

He gave courses in speech correc- 
tion to students at Aquinas college 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., during the 
summers of 1950 and 1951. 

Turner is a former public-speak- 
ing teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
from St. John’s college in Brooklyn. 
It was in 1943, as an assistant adju- 
tant at the Armed Forces Induc- 
tion center at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
that he first saw the seriousness of 
the speech problem. Able-bodied 
men, badly needed in their coun- 
try’s service, were rejected because 
of stuttering. He resolved that after 
the war he would try for his master’s 


degree at Fordham in New York 
City and specialize in speech ther- 
apy. He thought, “It’s more im- 
portant to help people who have 
difficulty in communicating with 
their fellow men than just to teach 
other normal-speaking people how 


to become more persuasive in 
speech.” 

Turner put himself under Dr. 
George M. Glasgow, chairman of 
the Speech department at Fordham. 
Dr. Glasgow taught him everything 
he knows about speech correction, 
supplying the factual data and di- 
recting the research into stuttering 
therapy. Turner thus embarked on 
a course of development that would 
later normalize the lives of hun- 
dreds. 


Fervently, he approached Msgr. 
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Joseph R. McLaughlin, pastor of 
Our Lady Queen of Martyrs church, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. Said Turner, “I! 
think if we could set up a school 
to train children with speech de- 
fects, we could convert many of 
them into more useful citizens.” 

The monsignor asked time to 
think it over. Then he signified his 
approval by turning over facilities 
of his school for the project. 

On Oct. 2, 1948, the first Catholic 
Speech Correction clinic began with 
an enrollment of 23 students. So im- 
pressive were the results that other 
parochial schools in New York be- 
came interested in his work and 
offered their facilities as clinics. 

To date, in six clinics, Turner has 
benefited some 2,500 patients, most 
of them recommended to his system 
by doctors, nurses, teachers, school 
principals, and former sufferers. 

Letters of commendation have 
come to him from such Church 
dignitaries as Archbishop-Bishop 
Thomas E. Molloy of Brooklyn; 
Father Paul C. Guterl, S.J., chaplain 
of the Loyola sckool in New York 
City; Msgr. William J. Murphy, 
diocesan superintendent of schools 
in Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Msgr. 
Arthur F. Bukowski, president of 
Aquinas college in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Turner, a perfectionist by nature, 
has never attempted to write any 
books on speech therapy. “I’ve seen 
too many writers,” he says, “write 
smug words on the subject which 
they later had to recant. 








PLAIN SPEECH CAN BE TAUGHT 


“Speech therapy is a young, grow- 
ing science. We know only a little 
about it. But we're finally getting 
somewhere. 

“What we are certain of is this. 
It is unnecessary for children to 
suffer from a speech difficulty be- 
yond the first three years of ele- 
mentary school, since their parents 
can seek help from competent speech 
therapists. 

“The big sin in speech education 
is the advice to do nothing. Usually, 
speech defects explode, sometimes 
in childhood, and most certainly at 
adolescence, into a major catas- 
trophe in the afflicted person’s life. 
The pent-up, speech-neglected child 
grows bitter, resentful, antisocial, 
and is easily drawn into delin- 
quency.” 

The most frequent speech defects 
encountered at the clinics are: stut- 
tering; baby talk (sound omissions, 
substitutions, additions, and distor- 
tions) ; lisping; nasality; high, medi- 
um, and low pitched monotones; 
low volume; fast speech; cleft palate 
(a hole in the the top of the mouth 
that must be closed by surgery or 
an appliance before speech ther- 
apy); spasms (from injury); and 
abnormal voice. 

Cleft-palate cases are admitted 
from the age of four, because ex- 
tended therapy is necessary over the 
years; with all other speech defects, 
patients range from five to 71. 

Among adults, stuttering control 
presents the greatest need; among 
children, baby talking is the No. 1 





speech problem for the clinic. 

“The greatest factor behind all 
therapy,” says Turner, “is the per- 
sonality of the afflicted party and 
the meshing of that personality into 
the personality of the speech thera- 
pist. The psychological barrier be- 
tween patient and teacher can be 
tremendous, precluding any help 
unless the teacher can demolish 
that barrier.” 

The average patient spends an 
hour and 15 minutes a week at a 
clinic, and receives individual atten- 
tion. Each patient is requested to 
observe three others being treated. 
This objective view of the therapy 
aids the patient’s retention and 
builds his interest and competitive 
spirit. At all clinic sessions, it is 
imperative that a parent be present 
to absorb the techniques. The par- 
ent is admonished to always con- 
duct the patient’s practice at home. 

Unwilling to commercialize on 
his techniques, Turner has made 
the clinic fees moderate enough for 
even low-income families. Only one 
tuition payment is required—there 
are no extra fees for registration, 
IQ tests, recordings. 

Turner treats seminarians and 
Religious without charge. One pas- 
tor, Father Edward Lodge Curran, 
of St. Joseph’s church, Brooklyn, 
pays the tuition for all afflicted chil- 
dren in his school. 

Turner, a genial, bespectacled 
man of medium height, lives with 
his family in an unassuming frame 
bungalow in suburban Long Island. 
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His intense devotion to his calling 
extends to his home. Here, in a 
special record-making workshop, is 
housed the recorded evidence of 
before-and-after speech conditions 
of enrollees. The improvements are 
astounding. 

The record player is spinning. 
The heavily accented voice is that 
of a 54-year-old lady, a native of 
Antwerp, Belgium. Stammering, 
halting words. Then, a later record- 
ing of the same woman. This ume, 
clear, unhalting speech. The wom- 
an had been a stammerer practical- 
ly all her life. 

Another voice record, that of an 
eight-vear-old boy. The voice omits 
all s and z= sounds and substitutes 
d for g and ¢ and d for th; the ch 
sound is distorted. It is rasping, 
abnormally low in pitch. Then a 
later recording of the same boy. He 
speaks with normal high pitch now, 
and correctly produces s and z, g, 
th and ch. 

When he first came to the clinic, 
this lad was sullen, antisocial, ob- 
viously a “mother’s boy.” He had 
glared defiantly while his mother 
nudged him to speak. Turner 
quickly won him. After therapy, 
the boy appeared socially adjusted 
and glowingly confident. 

Turner’s clinical procedures make 
use of hearing, feeling, and sight. 
“Mirrors are used to show lip for- 
mations, tongue locations, and teeth 
bite,” he explains. In the feeling 


technique, the subject is made aware 
of his tongue in relation to teeth 
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and palate. The system involves a 
combination of muscular control of 
the organs of speech, proper breath- 
ing, and thought control. 

What makes a stutterer? Most 
speech therapists believe the tend- 
ency is inherited, maybe from one, 
two, or three generations back. It 
takes a shock to set it off, like sur- 
gery, an automobile accident, a 
scare, an overbearing parent, a 
bullying playmate. 

“Objectively,” Turner says, “the 
stutterer simply does not breathe 
properly, control pitch and volume, 
or speak at a normal rate. If he can 
learn to control these three factors, 
he usually can learn to speak nor- 
mally.” 

Stuttering—a speech disorder 
sometimes called dysphemia—is psy- 
chic in origin, rooted in fear. Com- 
mon symptoms are: repetitive or 
prolonged sounds; and syllables or 
words or groups of words with 
accompanying ticks, such as a 
quivering mouth, eye blinking or 
closing, head shaking, teeth chatter- 
ing, facial-muscle distortion, fist 
clenching, arm pounding against 
sides. 

Turner started his research with 
the visible symptoms. Although he 
knew that the cause of the stutter- 
ing was mental, he felt that no- 
body should risk probing into an- 
other’s mind. 

“T felt,” he says, “that the slight- 
est error could do irreparable harm. 
So I figured that starting with the 
tangible symptoms would be a safer 
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beginning. In other words, I would 
go from effect to cause.” 

He sought to reduce tensions by 
relaxation exercises. With this ac- 
complished, he taught diaphragma- 
tic breathing, “since breath is the 
fuel of speech.” Then he taught the 
stutterer to manipulate his vocal 
cords by listening to a descending 
pitch as he used each breath for 
speech. Soon the student was gradu- 
ated from simple conversation to 
advanced conversation. 

Recently, a 21-year-old man 
wished to become an army officer. 
He was turned down because of his 
pronounced stuttering. Depressed, 
he went to one of the clinics. He 
attended faithfully. At the end of 
the course, he showed remarkable 
improvement. 

Soon after Turner wrote an ex- 
planatory letter to the army psy- 
chiatrist, the youth was granted a 
re-examination. The psychiatrist un- 
hesitatingly deemed him qualified 
to enter the army. It happened that 
Turner’s letter was read by the 
assistant chief clerk of the draft 
board, also a stutterer. Aware that 
this was the first case in her draft 
board where the army psychiatrist 
ever reversed his decision, she be- 
came hopeful about her own mal- 
ady. She was Protestant and col- 
ored, but she applied for admission 
to a Catholic Speech Correction 
clinic, and was immediately ac- 
cepted. 

Sometimes, heartbreaking cases 
come in. A weary-eyed young moth- 
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er brought in her two children, 
one, three, the other, five. Both had 
cerebral palsy, were unable to walk, 
and both had cleft palates and lips. 

Turner told the mother, “I don’t 
know what I can do, but I'll try.” 

The mother’s eyes lit up. She had 
received little encouragement else- 
where. Turner explained that he 
would take on only the five-year- 
old; the mother could use the same 
therapy at home on the other, and 
save a double tuition. 

Baby talk is commonly caused by 
the late development of a child’s 
high-frequency hearing. Most chil- 
dren learn to talk between the ages 
of 15 months and three years. If 
their high-frequency hearing does 
not develop until they are four, 
then the tongue and lip patterns for 
such high frequency sounds as s, z, 
l, r, th, g, and k, are incorrectly 
formed. 

These patterns can be corrected 
quickly and efficiently by speech 
therapy. Since most children get 
their foundation in spelling and 
reading during the first three years 
in grammar school, it is foolish for 
parents to take a “do-nothing” atti- 
tude, says Turner. If left uncurbed, 
their foundations in spelling and 
reading will also be defective. 

A speech therapist is under a 
terrific strain daily, since 75% of his 
working hours are spent listening 
to defective speech. As a doctor 
who exposes himself to contagious 
diseases is in danger of contracting 
those same maladies, so also may a 
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speech therapist find himself sud- 
denly developing a lisp or a stutter. 

Turner is busy with his speech- 
correction work on a daily average 
of ten to 12 hours. His life would 
be very tranquil if every case re- 


sponded to treatment. Difficult cases 
rob him of hours of sleep, as he 
tries to arrive at solutions. But he 
has this glorious satisfaction: he is 
bringing untold happiness to the 
suffering. 


= 


New Words for You 
By G. A. Crvasco 
To how many words do you hold fast? Is your vocabulary as large as you 


would like it to be? If not, one of the best ways of building your store of 
words is by learning some important word roots. 


A comparatively small number of Latin and Greek roots enter into the 
make-up of thousands of English words. The root, or stem, is the core of the 
word. If you recognize the root of a word, you can frequently determine the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word. 

The Latin verb plicare means to fold, to twist, to bend. Of the many words 


built from this root (plic), only a dozen are listed below. Recognize them? 
See if you can match them with their meanings found in Column B, 


Column B 
a) Easily bent; flexible. 
b) Clearly stated; easy to bend the meaning 
from. 
. supplication c) To fold into pleats, as in a fan. 
. explicit The fold of a single layer of rock. 
triplicate Appropriate; that which can_ be 

toward. 
A number that is increased by another; 
one to be folded many times. 
Threefold; to make three copies of. 
Hypocritical cunning; double twisting. 
A humble request or prayer; a folding 
under, 
To involve; to twist or fold together. 
To unfold the meaning of something ob- 
scure or implied. 
An involved relationship of parts; a fold- 
ing together. 

(Answers on page 46.) 


Column A 
implicate 
duplicity 


bent 
applicable 
complication 
. explicate 


. plication 


. pliable 
plicate 


multiplicand 
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By Nan Soncer Hook 


Condensed from Natural History* 


Gasamer 


Little Miss Muffet muffed a great 


opportunity when she ran away 


“\uR HOUSE GIVEs some people 

the creeps. At certain peri- 

ods, it may hold as many as 10,000 

spiders. My husband Ray and I 

raise them so that we can extract 

and sell their webs. Our big money- 
makers are the black widows. 

We keep three large tarantulas as 
pets, and a friend has given us a 
Gila monster. Another friend fre- 
quently sends us a box of nice fat 
black widows at Christmas time. 

A man who visited our house one 
day last year didn’t say anything 
for a few moments. He just stared 
at our spiders and a leathery desert 
terrapin ambling about. Then he 
spotted Sheila the Gila. “Holy 
smoke!” he exclaimed. “You don’t 
actually sleep here?” We do. We 
have gotten quite used to “ugly, 
creepy things.” 

I became interested in insects 
when I was a girl. As a teen-ager 
with a butterfly net, I used to collect 
specimens for professional entomol- 
ogists. But my hobby was inter- 
rupted for many years by family 
duties, and only when my children 


were away at school was I able to 
resume it. 

After a try at breeding crickets, 
I branched off into spiders and 
their webs. In 1939, I learned 
through a friend that the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards had_ been 
asked if and where spider web 
could be obtained commercially. 

This was just the thing for me, so 
I wrote the bureau, volunteering to 
undertake a “spidery.” The bureau 
sent me a list of potential custom- 
ers, optical-instrument makers who 
wanted web for cross hairs, but 
when I wrote them I found that 
they didn’t know what sizes or 
quantities of web they wanted. 

The first few years were largely 
experimental (which means I didn’t 
make any money at it). The com- 


Central Park West at 79th St., New York City 24. November, 1955. © 1955 by the American Museum of 
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panies would furnish the best speci- 
fications they could, and I would 
send them samples of web. All too 
often, something would be wrong, 
and I would have to try and try 
again to satisfy them. Gradually I 
built up a system that greatly re- 
duced the number of failures. 

Now we extract extra-fine web 
from the much maligned black 
widow, and iridescent web for illu- 
minated sights from the beautiful 
banded garden spider. Our other 
popular web producer is the Aranea 
gemmoides, which holds the pro- 
duction record. One of ours once 
produced 1000 feet in a single sit- 
ting. The average spider may be 
silked 25 times, and can easily pro 
duce 100 feet or more at a single 
sitting. 

With our inventory of different 
kinds and sizes of spiders, Ray and 
I now can produce on order web 
varving from extra-fine (1-50,000th 
of an inch in diameter) to extra- 
heavy (1-5,000th). Human _ hair 
averages about 1-250th. We charge 
about $30 per 100 feet. 

The spider does not spin out web 
as you would cast a fishing line; it 
must be pulled from her. Usually 
she tacks down the end of the web 
and then scrambles or drops away, 
so that the long filament is ex- 
tracted from her body. Sometimes 
she draws out a few inches with 
her rear legs and lets a breeze do 
the rest. When she has released as 
much as she she reaches 
back and cuts the strand neatly 


wants, 
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with a claw on the tip of her foot. 

Various kinds of silk (each pro- 
duced by a different set of glands) 
have a part in the spider’s normal 
activities. If she makes a web, its 
main supports are of elastic drag- 
line silk. Dragline absorbs the im 
pact of a flying insect, as a tennis 
net does a ball. Other strands in 
the web are weak and sticky, and 
will sag; they are for entangling a 
victim’s wings. The silk she uses 
to “lasso” and wrap a victim is like 
a white ribbon. Still other kinds are 
used for constructing the cocoon- 
like egg sac. 

The actual silking process is not 
really difficult, but it does require 
experience and patience. We use 
only the dragline, and_ basically, 
there are two methods, depending 
upon whether “whole web” or 
“split web” is desired. 

To obtain whole web, I take the 
spider from her jar and set her on 
a small pedestal of yucca. Then I 
immobilize her by stapling over her 
narrow waist to the wood. 
Next, I use a small camel’s hair 
brush to “tickle” her spinnerets un- 
til she produces a little of her drag 
line. I draw this out with the brush 
and wind it onto a U-shaped metal 


soft 


frame. 

To split away a single strand, I 
pick back and forth across the web 
with a needle until a snag appears, 
then insert the needle in the loop 
and slide it down to the spinneret. 
The single strand may now be 
wrapped around a frame in the 
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manner described for whole web. 

Splitting the web has eliminated 
many of the objections that we en- 
countered at first. The Bureau of 
Standards reported that the twisted 
strands of whole web made it too 
irregular for high-powered optical 
instruments. Split web is much 
smoother under high magnification 
than whole web. 

We have learned how to keep 
spiders healthy and contented. This 
may sound absurd, but they do 
respond to good care. Some of the 
regular producers get as docile as 
old milk cows, particularly the 
black widows. 

Most of our spiders live less than 
a year, so we are continuously re- 
plenishing the supply. Some we 
raise from the egg sac; others we 
collect; still others are donated. 

Despite our careful handling, we 
lose some spiders during the silking 
process. Our biggest problem is to 
keep them from pulling off their 
own legs. Gruesome as this sounds, 
it is not fatal to spiders; on the con- 
trary, is their means of escaping 
enemies—up to a point. Most spiders 
can lose at least two legs without 
being severely crippled. Nature has 
provided them with a “weak link” 
in each of their seven-segmented 
legs which facilitates “bloodless” 
amputation. They regrow smaller 
but perfectly usable legs at their 
next molting. Unfortunately, some 


spiders struggle so frantically that 
they cripple themselves beyond re- 
juvenation. 








The old-timers become so tame 
after successive silkings that we 
have very little trouble with them. 
Spiders may not “recognize” you, 
but they do become accustomed to 
handling. I often put my hands 
into our spider jars, remove the 
black widows, and allow them to 
crawl over my hands and arms. I 
have never been bitten. 

The black widow, despite her 
reputation, is very gentle. When 
she is held by the feet with tweezers, 
she will, of course, try to pull off 
her legs unless care is used. But she 
will struggle to the last to free her- 
self, rather than attempt to bite. 

We are fully aware, however, 
that black-widow venom, though 
small in quantity, is many times 
more deadly than the venom of a 
rattlesnake. It has the same effect 
on the nervous system as cobra 
venom. Even the tiny drop that the 
widow can inject is potent enough 
to produce severe symptoms and, 
on very rare occasions, death. 

We did not adopt the black 
widows out of bravado, but only 
after we learned that most spiders 
die off in the fall after their eggs 
have been laid. Orders were coming 
in, and we were out of spiders. So 
we tackled the black widow as the 
only large aerial web spinner that 
naturally lives through the winter 
months as an adult. Its web proved 
to be the strongest obtainable of its 
size (about 1/7,000th of an inch). 
The army and navy, now procur- 
ing their own web for repairing 
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their instruments, use black widows — established, spiders and all. The 
exclusively. move provided the first real vaca 

We recently moved our spidery — tion I have had in 15 years. During 
to a cabin near Lake Tahoe in the — all that time I could never find any 
mountains of Nevada, where we capable person who cared to act as 
are now nicely and permanently — spider sitter. 


s 


Answers to ‘New Words for Yow (Page 42) 


1. Implicate (im’‘pli-kate) i) To involve; to twist or fold together. 
The thief attempted to :mplicate an innocent person, 
2. Duplicity (du-plis i-tee) h) Hypocritical cunning; double twisting. 


Does he not see through your duplicity? 


3, Supplication (sup|li-ka’shon) i) A humble request or prayer; a folding 

under. 
Hear us, O Lord, in our supplication. 

4, Explicit (eks-plis it) b) Clearly stated; easy to bend the mean- 

ing irom. 
Please be more explicit. 
5. Triplicate (trip li-kat) g) Threefold; to make three copies of. 
That form must be completed in triplicate. 

6. Applicable (ap‘li-ka-bl) e) Appropriate; that which can be bent 

toward. 
Your description is applicable to several persons. 


7. Complication (kom-pli-ka'shon) 1) An involved relationship of parts; a 
folding together. 
Here is an unexpected complication. 
8. Explicate (eks pli-kate) k) To unfold the meaning of something 
obscure or implied. 
Can you explicate this line of poetry? 
9, Plication (pli-ka’shon) d) The fold of a single layer or rock. 
The geologist spent an hour studying that plication, 
10. Pliable (pli'a-bl) a) Easily bent; flexible. 
Mrs. Honstance selected a pliable fiber. 
11. Plicate (pli'kate) c) To fold into pleats, as in a fan. 
It is no easy task to plicate steel. 
12. Multiplicand (mul ti-pli-kand) f) A number that is increased by anoth- 
er; one to be folded many times, 
Use number seven as your multiplicand, 


(All correct: excellent; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair.) 
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One half of your face may determine your 


personality 


Quirks of Your 
Human Nature 


By Joun E. Gipson 


UMAN NATURE is the most 

fascinating subject in the 

world. The American In- 
sutute of Public Opinion polled 
men and women from Maine to 
California, asking each to name 
the subject he was most interested 
in. The subject voted most inter- 
esting by men and women of all 
ages and all walks of life was hu- 
man nature. 

Men of science are just as in- 
terested in human nature as the 
average person is. Recently, psychol- 
ogists and sociologists in leading 
universities and research founda- 
tions have redoubled their efforts 
to learn as much as possible about 
it. Let’s take a look at some of 
their most interesting findings. 


Does having an excellent memory 
prove that you have a high IQ? 

No. Wide-scale psychological 
studies show that while many brainy 
people have excellent memories, 
people of average or lesser intelli- 
gence often have a better memory 
than persons with high IQ’s. This 
is particularly true of children. Psy- 
chologists point out that the most 
intelligent children learn chiefly by 











reasoning, while those less brilliant 
tend to learn by rote—and this prac- 
tice develops their memory. 

Exhaustive studies conducted at 
the Catholic University of America 
show conclusively that the ability 
to remember and the ability to 
think are separate and distinct func- 
tions, operating independently from 
each other. 


Can you tell whether a man is 
an introvert or an extrovert by the 
type of joke he prefers? 

Yes. Psychologists have made a 
careful study of this matter at Lon- 
don University college. They found 
that introverts prefer subtle humor. 
They like jokes which are complex 
and cunningly contrived. Most ex- 
troverts, on the other hand, prefer 
slapstick humor. The more simple 
and obvious a joke, the better they 


like it. 


Does wearing glasses affect your 
personality? 

Not unless you think it does. 
Many people put up with eyestrain 
or faulty vision for years because 
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they think that glasses will make 
them look older or less attractive. 
Psychologists agree that when such 
a conviction is strong, Wearing 
glasses can actually produce inner 
conflicts which have a harmful ef- 
fect on the personality. This notion 
about wearing glasses is probably a 
carry-over from the days of steel 
rimmed spectacles. Nowadays, how- 
glasses come in a variety of 


ever, 
styles, and wearing them can actu- 
ally be flattering to your 
ance. 

Putting on glasses when you need 


appear- 


them can add years to your life. For 
authorities have found that nervous 
and muscular tensions induced by 
eyestrain can cause severe physical 
disturbances which actually shorten 
the life span. 

Does it actually hurt you when 
you tell a lie? 

Authorities agree that lying can, 
and frequently does, have a damag- 
ing effect on general health. When 
we tell an untruth, the entire nerv- 
ous system is affected. The physical 
and emotional tensions produced by 
lying can seriously interfere with 
the proper function of vital organs. 
In addition to affecting our bodily 
well-being, lying produces inner 
conflicts which can seriously affect 
our mental health. 

You may think there’s no penalty 
if you lie about your income tax so 
long as Uncle Sam doesn’t catch up 
with you. But you’re wrong. Says 
the noted psychiatrist, Dr. Stanley 


DIGEST 


R. Dean, “Cheating on income-tax 
returns can well pave the way for 
a nervous breakdown. For every 
$100 a man saves by fraud, he mas 
spend $1000 to regain his mental 
and nervous health. I have seen it 
happen time and again.” 

Many persons will argue, 
ever, that they can’t tell the whole 
truth all the me without creating 
extremely difficult situations, or 
without alienating business and so- 
cial acquaintances. However, 


how- 


ad psyv- 
chological study of persons a all 
ages and all walks of life showed 
that the biggest 
hoods people tell are told to: 1. es- 
cape punishment or disapproval; 2. 


his own 


percentage ot false 


enable the person to get 
way; 3. gain sympathy or praise; 
4. impress other people. Fewer than 
2% of all the lies were told to pro- 
tect another or to avoid hurting 


feelings! 


Does a person's facial expression 
indicate neurotic tendencies? 
You may have noticed 
looking at someone’s face or 


when 
nhoto- 
graph that one side of his f. 
sometimes differs 
its expression. Or 
actual physical difference in the se 
of the eyes, the shape of the mouth, 
or other facial characteristics. 
Studies conducted at the Psycho- 
logical clinic at Harvard university 
show that with many neurotic per- 
tends to 


from the other in 


VOU May see an 


sons, one side of the face 
differ from the other. The right eve 
may look pleasing, while the other 
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may droop in a sinister manner; 
one side of the mouth may curve 
sardonically while the other may 
give an impression of innocence; 
or the facial lines on one side may 
convey a look of lightheartedness, 
while those on the opposite side are 
set in an expression of anxiety. 

A similar study was made by a 
noted neurologist, Dr. John G. 
Lynn. His subjects were 398 per- 
sons of all ages from all walks of 
life. He found that where the ex- 
pression on one side of the face dif- 
fered markedly from the other, 
such persons tended to have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: they were 
abnormally shy and retiring, ex- 
tremely dependent, socially inse- 
cure, and fearful. Those whose faces 
did not have this characteristic tend- 
ed to be self-confident and normally 
aggressive, felt socially secure, were 
courageous and well-adjusted. 


Is there any relationship between 
your profession or occupation and 
the mental ability of your children? 

Yes, in the majority of cases. 
Children of doctors and lawyers, 
for example, tend to be smarter 
than, say, the children of unskilled 
laborers. One study of 13,500 school 
children showed that children of 
professional workers averaged the 
highest intelligence, that those of 
skilled workers ranked in the mid- 
dle range of mental ability, and 
that children of unskilled workers 
had the least ability. 


According to another survey, 
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children of professional people had 
median 1Q’s of 113; executive and 
business, 107.5; skilled workers and 
clerical, 97.5; semiskilled labor, 84; 
unskilled labor, 75.7. But there 
were frequent exceptions. 

Generally speaking, it has been 
found that the more intelligent you 
are, the better your children are 
likely to be endowed in this respect. 
This is partly a result of hereditary 
factors, and partly due to the fact 
that parents with higher IQ’s tend 
to provide an environment favor- 
able to the development of ability. 

Don’t think, however, that just 
because your occupation happens to 
be a routine one, your children 
haven’t a chance of being as smart 
as those of parents from the upper 
economic brackets. During the 2nd 
World War more than 10 million 
men took intelligence tests in the 
army. And although executives and 
professional men averaged the 
highest intelligence, it was found 
that there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of exceptions to this rule. For 
example, 25% of the truck drivers 
were found to have more on the 
ball mentally than 25% of the ex- 
ecutives; and thousands of boiler- 
makers made IQ scores just as 
high as the lawyers, or higher. In 
most of such cases it was found that 
although the IQ was high, the edu- 
cational background was lacking. 
The best thing you can do to assure 
your children of success is to give 
them the opportunity to develop all 
their potential abilities. 








He's a wise man who marries a girl who likes green 


or in Your Life 


sy O. A. 


Condensed from the Cathol: 


Bou are affected by color every 
= waking moment of your life, 
| according to scientists at Gen- 


eral Electric’s research laboratories. 

“You out of bed in the 
morning from under rose-colored 
blankets,” they point out. “You de- 
tect a dark brown your 
mouth. In the bathroom, you reach 
for the amber toothbrush and blue 
towel. After choosing a tan, blue, 
or gray suit with tie to match, you 
go down to breakfast. Your wife 
sends you right back to replace the 


slide 


taste in 


tie with one more to her taste. 

“At breakfast, the coffee must be 
golden brown, not greenish; toast, 
red-brown, not black; and the yolk 
of your egg, yellow, not purple.” 

It is little wonder that a relatively 
new and important science known 
as color engineering 1s growing rap- 
idly. Color engineering is being 
used to convey meanings and 
moods which are far too subtle for 
words. Drab, inharmonious color 
schemes of yesteryear are being rap- 
idly replaced by soothing combina- 
tions which will not incite fatigue 
or nervousness. 

The color of any object results 


Sy } Cant 1. Oh Janu 
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from its ability to absorb some light 
rays and reHect others. For an ob- 
ject to show in its natural colors, it 
must be seen in light containing 
the hues that it can reflect. A toma 
to, for example, reflects red and 
orange; under a green light it looks 
black because there are no red and 
orange rays for it to reflect, and 
since the green is absorbed, no color 
at all is reflected. 

There is much more to vision 
than our ability to “see.” As Dr. 
Walter B. Lancaster has put it, 
“seeing is one half physical and one 
half mental.” 

Specific colors may become asso- 
ciated with punishment, reward, 
happiness, dejection, or social posi- 
tion. The child who is habitually 
punished by being put to bed in a 
green-walled room may hate green 
all his life. Some associations which 
once were conscious and intentional 
may retire to the subconscious, like 
the red of the Bible’s scarlet woman 
and of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 

Traditions and associations unite 
to establish a “language” of color. 
Yellow, the color of sunlight, brings 
good cheer. Orange, in its pure 

1. Paul, Inc., and 








COLOR 


form the warmest and most aggres- 
sive of hues, is usually used in tints 
like peach or salmon, or in shades 
of orange-brown. A woman who 
wished to create a sensation at a 
party might wear flaming orange; 
a blue dress would get her nowhere. 
Few men, however, dare to wear 
orange—except at Miami Beach. 

Red, the strongest of all colors, 
is associated with danger, with tem- 
per and irritability. Whether pure 
or in shades (pink, rose, maroon) 
it has universal emotional appeal 
and is one of the two most pre- 
ferred colors. Under red light, your 
rate of pulse and your blood pres- 
sure increase and you overestimate 
time. Red makes the moments seem 
longer. Red objects command at- 
tention and appear heavy. That’s 
why red is used for danger signals. 

Two persons of very similar tem- 
perament were chosen to partici- 
pate in a color experiment. One per- 
son was closeted in a room which 
was painted bright red. The other 
was put into an all-green room. 
Each was provided with equally 
comfortable lounge chairs and iden- 
tical reading matter. At the end of 
a fixed time, the person in the red 
room was much more tired and 
irritable than the one in the green 
room. 

Color engineering is simply the 
science of taking advantage of the 
basic meanings and associations of 
each color. When industrial work- 
ers are given the proper colors in 
their surroundings, their moods are 
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The Color of Cash 


Wuen a color specialist chooses 
a color for a wall, he carefully 
considers its complementary col- 
or, too. A Chicago supermarket 
that changed the color of its 
walls from yellow to green soon 
tripled its meat sales. With the 
yellow walls, customers devel- 
oped a complementary purple 
after-image. The red meat then 
took on a repellent grayish-pur- 
ple cast. But with green walls, 
the meat looked red enough to 
attract the fussiest gourmet! 


brightened. Lessened fatigue results 
in increased production; accidents 
are reduced. A sunny room can be 
made to seem cooler with tones of 
green, blue, or aqua. Or a room 
with a northern exposure may be 
given needed warmth with coral, 
peach, or yellow. 

Violet breathes of richness and 
formality. Blue suggests coolness, 
remoteness, or calmness. Green, of 
course, is the most universally liked 
color. Greens pacify. Demanding 
no emotional response, they relax 
muscular and nervous tension. One 
who chooses a wife who is partial 
to green will probably find her tol- 
erant, liberal, and easy to get along 
with! 

It must be pointed out, however, 


that green is no cure-all shade. Any 
hue sufhciently toned down will be 
agreeable. It is more important to 
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realize that cool colors relax; warm 
colors excite. Knute Rockne is said 
to have painted his own team’s 
dressing room red-orange and the 
visitors’ room blue. 

In man, the retina, or the inner 
coating of the eye, which receives 
images, contains two distinct groups 
of light receptors, one rod-shaped, 
the other cone-shaped. The rods 
function primarily in dim light, the 
cones in bright light. 

The light reaching your eyes as 
you read these lines is reflected from 
the printed page. As it strikes each 
microscopic rod and cone, millions 
of living cells work together to pro- 
duce an image on the retina, an 
image which is mysteriously passed 
on to the brain and accurately re- 
produced in your consciousness. 

Every time you “see” something, 
some rhodopsin, which is the pho- 


topigment of the rods (more com- 
monly called visual purple) is used 
up. During a normal day, a person 
uses up a considerable amount of 
visual purple. But the body goes to 
work and builds up more of it dur- 
ing the night, when the eyes are 
closed in sleep. 

Color engineering now seeks to 
explore the more or less untapped 
powers of color vision, to apply sci- 
entific color schemes for the im- 
provement of the general well- 
being, both physical and mental. 
Scientists seek the best color combi- 
nation for foods, to stimulate the 
appetite; the best combination for 
study or office, to stimulate produc- 
tivity and ease nervous tension. 
Ve’ll be influenced by colors when- 
ever our eyes are open, they say, 
and we might as well be influenced 
in the best possible manner. 


Calling All Families! 


A check of personnel statistics of the Maryknoll Fathers indicates that most 
vocations not only come from large families, but also that there is often more 
than one vocation trom a large family. 


The totals showed that 160 Maryknoll priests reported that there was at 
least one other member of their family in the Religious life. Forty-nine priests 
listed three members from their family as following Religious vocations. Four 
priests came from tamilies from which five members have entered the Re- 
ligious life. 

Another survey made of this year’s Maryknoll ordination class of 60 showed 
that not one seminarian was an only child. The average seminarian about to 


be ordained came from a family of seven. n.c.w.c. (12 Dec. '55). 








Johnny Podres 


of the Dodgers 


By Gus STeicer 


He won two games in four days to become 
the first World Series hero of the TV era 


t 3:43 p.m., October 4, Brook- 

lyn went wild. Johnny Podres 
had pitched and won a 2-0 game 
over the New York Yankees for 
his second World Series win in 
four days. For the first time in his- 
tory, the Brooklyn Dodgers were 
the baseball champions of the whole 
wide wonderful world. 

A song was written about the 
young southpaw, JoAnny Podres 
Wears a Halo Round His Head. 
He was made a Kentucky colonel. 
He received the Babe Ruth award 
as the outstanding Series player. 
People in his home town, Wither- 
bee, N.Y., started receiving letters 
addressed to “Johnny Podres, N. Y.” 

The national uproar didn’t faze 
young Johnny one bit. By heredity, 
intent, and environment, he was 
destined for fame on the mound. 
His father had been a pitcher on 
semiprofessional teams. Joe Podres 
wanted his son to be a pitcher, too. 

“Johnny was scarcely beyond the 
toddling stage when he started to 
throw,” the elder Podres says. 
“When he was about six, he had 
unusual aim and speed. He could 





throw much harder and straighter 
than other kids. Even then you 
could see he had the form of a 
pitcher.” 

At 14, Johnny was hurling for 
his high-school team. At 15, he 
joined his dad on the pitching staff 
of the neighboring Lewis, N.Y., 
semipro nine. He signed with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers at 18. They sent 
him to the class D Hazard, Ky., 
club of the Mountain States league. 

Johnny’s first game for Hazard 
inspired thoughts of home. He gave 
up seven runs in the first inning. In 
the midst of his troubles, he peeked 
over at the bullpen and was amazed 
to find it empty. Right there, Mana 
ger Max Macon endeared himself 
to his young hurler. John bore 
down with all he had, and got 
through the inning. At bat, he 
helped his club gain an eventual 
10-7 victory, and continued as Haz- 
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ard’s ace hurler. At 20, he became 
a major-leaguer. 

On his 23rd birthday, Sept. 30, 
he won the first of the two Series 
games that played a vital role in 
the Dodgers’ first World Series tri- 
umph. The fellow who had left for 
training camp just another ball 
player returned in October a na- 
tional celebrity. 

For Johnny’s mother a celebrity 
in the house meant an abrupt 
change from her peaceful village 
calm to a cyclonic routine of a per- 
ringing telephone, with 


sistently 
calls from all over the country, vis- 
its by reporters and photographers, 
and an avalanche of mail. Immedi- 
ately after the Dodger triumph, the 
pitcher added to his Series share of 


$9,768 with television, radio, and 
personal appearances. 

“John,” Mrs. Podres exclaimed 
when he finally got home, “what 
have you done to us? The phone 
keeps ringing! People keep com- 
ing! You’ve brought us only trou- 
ble!” 

“But good trouble, ma,” he re- 
plied as they embraced. “Look!” 
And he held up a check for $6,000 
for her inspection. 

Witherbee rejoiced, but showed 
no inclination to put Podres on a 
pedestal. It didn’t occur to the 
young man that it should be other- 
wise. A stranger never would have 
been aware that he was in illustri- 
ous company, so casual was the 
pitcher’s return to life in Wither- 
bee. 


“You can see,” Johnny told a 
New York friend who had accom- 
panied him home, “why I like to 
get back from the city. Witherbee 
is my home. The air is fresh. The 
fishing is good. And these are my 
neighbors. They are good people.” 

Joe Podres and his wife, Anna, 
have reared their four sons: John, 
23; Walt, 15; Tommy, eight, and 
Jimmy, 6; and one daughter, Mary, 
17, in a wholesome atmosphere. 
Joe works regularly five days a 
week in the iron mine. On Sunday, 
the entire family 
Michael’s church. The head of this 
active household has been digging 
iron ore for 20 years. At 46, he looks 


goes to St. 


as if he still could go out to the 
mound and pitch. 

Papa Joe takes care of the finan 
cial responsibilities, but son John 
has moved to the fore as the big 
earner of the family. Despite his 
youthful affluence, his pay checks 
still follow the same route as when 
he started in baseball—from John 
to ma to the bank. 

Top priority on this nest egg is 
building a new Podres homestead. 
Next, is the matter of sending sister 
Mary to college. Walt, too, will be 
free to go to college when the time 
comes, but already this gangling 
youth is following the footsteps of 
his famous brother as a_ pitcher, 
albeit a right-handed one, for Mine- 
ville High school. He seems headed 
for baseball, too. 

Despite the furor he has created, 
Johnny has clung to the solid traits 
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instilled in him by parents and 
teachers. When the club is travel- 
ing, he attends Mass regularly with 
his roommate and pitching col- 
league, Clem Labine. 

“An act of God,” is his way of 
referring to his double-barreled Ser- 
ies triumph. “I haven’t been what I 
would call a good pitcher,” he goes 
on. “I won nine as a rookie in 1953. 
That was fair enough, but I lost six 
weeks in 1954 because of appendi- 
citis, and had arm trouble in ’55. I 
helped win the Series, but it takes a 
few good seasons to make a good 
pitcher. Despite my troubles last 
season, I went into the Series with 
unusual confidence. Why, I can’t 
say. Then I had my control back in 
the third game, and in the seventh 
I felt so strong I could have gane 
right on pitching had we played 
extra innings.” 

Among the men who contributed 
to his startling World Series success 
Johnny lists: his father, who showed 
him how to throw; Max Macon, his 
Hazard manager, who taught him 
to keep cool in the tight spots; and 
Joe Becker, Brooklyn _ pitching 
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coach. It was Becker who impressed 
on southpaw Podres, “Some days 
your curve is your best pitch. 
Other days it’s your fast ball. Al- 
ways emphasize your best pitch. 
Waste the other.” 

“That paid off in the Series,” 
Johnny recalls. “In the third game 
my curve and change-of-pace pitch- 
es worked best, but in the seventh 
it was my fast ball. I kept wasting 
my curve in that last game.” 

Johnny’s athletic skill goes be- 
yond baseball. He was an outstand- 
ing basketball player at Mineville 
High school, still holds the pole- 
vault record of 11 feet in New 
York, and is a top-flight bowler. 

Witherbee’s famous son became 
the first full-blown Series hero of 
the TV era. His famed predecessors 
—Babe Adams, Frank Baker, Pep- 
per Martin, Babe Ruth—quickly be- 
came household names; but TV 
made Johnny’s face as well as his 
name known throughout the land. 

“I used to walk in Brooklyn and 
New York and no one knew me,” 
he declared, “but now people recog- 
nize me wherever I go.” 


Signs of the Times 


A New Orleans florist’s truck: “Drive carefully or the next load may be for 


you. 


—Anne Collins. 


Knitting shop in Hollywood, Calif.: “Have yarn, will ravel.” 
—Jimmy Starr in the Los Angeles Herald-Express. 


A scissors grinder in Los Angeles, Calif.; “Don’t give up the snip.” 





—Art Ryon in the Los Angeles Times. 
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Condensed from America* 





Who A\re Jehovah’s Witnesses? 


Their dogmas are a freakish jumble 
of odds and ends—but they're win- 
ning thousands of converts 


ABLED BrooktyNn, home of the 

Dodgers and the oft-sold bridge, 
bears on its swank Columbia 
Heights an imposing nine-story edi- 
fice: the Bethel Kingdom hall of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Within 
this American Vatican beats the 
heart of that puzzling amalgam of 
a hundred heresies and cults to 
which nearly 200,000 doorbell-ring- 
ing Americans and Canadians bear 
devoted testimony. 

I recently asked for an appoint- 
ment at the Brooklyn headquarters. 
Knowing of the stone wall which 
had blocked others trying to get 
information, I wasn’t optimistic. 
However, a single phone call turned 
the trick. 

I was received courteously by a 
pleasant young executive who di- 
rects public relations. He answered 
my questions in frank detail and 
loaded me with publications. My re- 
quest about the possibility of touring 
the building caught him a bit unex- 
pectedly: after all, here was a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, and a Jesuit in 
the bargain! But ten minutes later, 
armed with the proper clearances 
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from higher up, he escorted me 
through the vast building—the first 
tour in Witness history. 

Here in this capitol of the Jeho- 
vah’s “New World Kingdom” re- 
side nearly 400 men and 75 women, 
carefully screened volunteer work- 
ers who live in community fashion. 
Meals are served at fixed times in a 
common dining room. Two per- 
sons share each of the one-room liv- 
ing apartments, which are furnished 
with pieces made in the basement 
workshops. For purely personal ex- 
penses a $14 check is passed out 
each month to everyone in the 
“family,” to President Nathan H. 


Father McCluskey’s article in 
pamphlet form may be purchased 
in bulk, ten copies for $1, from 
the America Press, 70 East 45th 
St., New York City 17. 


© 1955 by the America Press, and reprinted with 
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Knorr as well as to the youngest 


teen-age dishwasher from Okla- 
homa. 
Here, in addition to the char- 


women and cooks and_ barbers, 
dwell the writers and propagand- 
ists, the typists and printers and 
binders. Here are the radio an- 
nouncers, copy girls, and_ studio 
technicians of the Witness station, 
wesr. Here also is the headquar- 
ters for the editorial board, from 
whose ten-story ultramodern print- 
ing plant on neighboring Adams 
St. goes out an unending flood of 
Bibles, books, magazines, “and pam- 
phlets in a score of languages. From 
here reigns the small band of cor- 
poration directors and their all- 
powerful president, whose newest 
utterances on things Biblical are re- 
ceived, as from Jehovah himself, by 
Witnesses in 61 countries around 
the globe. 

From a 40,000 world total just 
20 years ago, the Witnesses have 
swollen to 580,000 today. But this 
figure represents only the hard core 
of the fully initiated, the mznisters, 
who are authorized to preach, mar- 
ry, and baptize. To comprehend the 
full dimensions of the movement 
you must visualize perhaps another 
3 or 4 million who flock regularly 
to the Sunday-night Bible studies, 
buy each fortnight 2.1 million copies 
of the Watchtower and some 14 
million copies of Awake, and in 
other ways lend moral and finan- 
cial support. 

There was a day when all this 
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could be dismissed as so much re- 
ligious hokum. But new tactics have 
within 15 years multiplied Witness 
membership 15 times. In the 1953 
world convention in Yankee stadi- 
um, 165,000 delegates assembled un- 
der signs bearing greetings from 
Witnesses in Egypt, Korea, Cyprus, 
Japan, Australia, and a dozen other 
lands. Catholics and _ Protestants 
alike would do well to take a long 
look at this phenomenon. 

Though firmly disclaiming any 
part in the Protestant world, the 
Witnesses now move freely about 
in it, hailed in many quarters 
as champions of religious liberty. 
They bask in the dignity reflected 
from an impressive array of deci- 
sions handed down in their favor 
by the Supreme Court and high 
tribunals in other countries. They 
walk the thoroughfares with an air 
which recalls that of the 4th-century 
Christians, freshly emerged from 
the dangers and darkness of the 
catacombs. 

America has always proved fer- 
tile soil for religious oddities. To- 
day the religious landscape from 
one end of California to the other 
is colored by bizarre specimens of 
religious flora which bloom quickly 
and, mercifully soon, wither on the 
stalk. The formula has always been 
a simple one: a fistful of religious 
notions plucked indiscriminately; 
flowing white robes or flashing neon 
lighting; some kind of esoteric ritu- 
al; an impressive title hinting at 
the mysterious; a confident assur- 
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ance of peace, prosperity, and a 
solid-gold Cadillac to heaven. Take 
these, and, come the next Sabbath, 
any clever cynic or religious fana- 
tic can be in business. 

But the Witnesses of Jehovah 
have pretty well pulled themselves 
out of the category of religious 
clowns and fanatics. How did they 
do it? 

Let us go back to Jan. 13, 1942, a 
date which began a new chapter in 
Witness history. On that date, Nath- 
an Homer Knorr was unanimous- 
ly elected to succeed Judge C. T. 
Rutherford, who had died in his 
San Diego mansion the week be- 
fore. 

Within a month, Knorr an- 
nounced a long-range “education” 
program. The vicious and lurid 
literature of the Rutherford era be- 
gan to be toned down. A smatter- 
ing of Biblical and historical schol- 
arship began to perfume tracts and 
books. Most of Rutherford’s violent 
polemics (the bulk of his writings) 
along with his own redoubtable per 
son, were by degrees consigned to 
the same limbo of oblivion to which 
he had consigned the movement's 
founder, Charles Tate Russell. The 
foot-in-the-door technique and the 
booming intrusion of the judge’s 
recorded diatribes were discarded 
in 1944, 

Fifteen years ago, Stanley High 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“For conscientious cussedness on the 
grand scale, no other aggregation 
f 


of Americans is a match for Jeho- 
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vah’s Witnesses. Defiance of what 
others cherish and revere is their 
daily meat. They hate all religions 
—and say so from the housetops. 
They hate all governments with an 
enthusiasm that is equally uncon- 
cerned.” Now, the cussedness has 
turned conformist, the defiance has 
taken on pastel tones, and the word 
hate is taboo. 

Last summer, when President 
Knorr cried out to 30,000 Witnesses 
in Yankee stadium that “Christen- 
dom must be cut down and thrown 
into the fire!” he was faithfully 
echoing the old line, but his listen- 
ers understood clearly that current 
tactics do not involve double-bladed 
axes and napalm. 

The Witness who knocks at your 
door today has been carefully briefed 
for his mission, from his impecca- 
ble shoeshine to the discreet pause 
and disarming smile when you 
open the door. He has been schooled 
against giving the slightest evidence 
of fanaticism in speech or bearing. 
He has spent hundreds of hours in 
Bible discussions in his local King- 
dom hall. 

The Brooklyn Pentagon has put 
into his hands detailed instructions 
concerning the right approach to 
each level of Catholic and Protes 
tant clients. In 1952 a special book- 
let, beaming with Kelly-green cover 
and clusters of harps (Begorrah!) 
entitled God's Way Is Love, held 
out, not a shillelagh, but a palm of 
peace to Catholics. 

These traveling salesmen of Je- 
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hovah have put in an exacting 
apprenticeship trudging alongside 
some veteran “pioneer” (full-time 
missionary) or “publisher” (part- 
time missionary). Only by degrees 
are novice missionaries permitted 
to solo. The chances are that your 
visitor will quote Biblical rings 
around most householders who 
open their doors to him. The dis- 
play of Scriptural gymnastics is 
especially impressive to a certain 
type of fundamentalist. 

The Witness may even be a grad- 
uate of the Watchtower Bible 
School of Gilead, at South Lansing, 
N.Y., opened in 1943 to prepare an 
elite corps to out 
beachheads in missionary lands like 
Canada, Colombia, and Korea. (A 
Witness publication bluntly states 
that “the major battlefield since 
1945 has been in Canada, centering 
around the Catholic province of 
Quebec.”) For the last dozen years, 
two student groups each year have 
taken up residence at the school 
for an intense five-month course. 
Of this number, 2,529, including 
1,100 foreigners, have received di- 
plomas. 

The most sweeping step in the 
new program, however, came on 
the local level, when each Kingdom 
hall was ordered to establish a con- 
gregational school for the ministry. 
From 1943 on, tens of thousands 
of speakers were prepared. Their 
trunks bulging with piles of tracts, 
163 of the Gilead folk turned to 
the lands surrounding the U.S.: 


assault carve 
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Mexico, Central America, New- 
foundland, Alaska. By 1953. the 
number of these apostles had 
climbed to 674, with tens of thou- 
sands of neophytes won over. 

The evangelizing of Cuba had 
been undertaken in 1943. In rapid 
succession, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, and the Bahamas followed. 
For years the schooner Sib1a was a 
floating missionary home, manned 
by Gilead graduates, going from is- 
land to island in the Caribbean 
area. 

South America was opened up in 
1945 in the wake of a personal visit 
by President Knorr. In 1953, 301 
well-trained, well-heeled mission- 
aries in a dozen South American 
countries could measure a harvest 
of 14,000 baptized Witnesses. In 
Europe that same year, 216 mis- 
sionaries and 180,000 active Wit- 
ness-ministers were tirelessly spread- 
ing the word. Most phenomenal of 
all was Africa’s 800% jump in 11 
years: from a 10,070 total in 1942 
to $1,793 in 1953. 

An effort is now made to gild 
over the more grotesque features of 
the Witness creed. The rank-and- 
file Witness today knows only a 
carefully edited official history of 
the movement. 

If you should show your Witness 
friend a reference to the quackery 
of the Russell era, to the “Miracle 
Wheat” and the “Millennial Bean” 
and the “Wonderful Cotton Seed,” 
along with the “Cancer Cure” and 
the “Santonine Appendicitis Cure,” 
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he’ll mutter in an injured manner 
about persecution. 

Ask him what he thinks of the 
change-over to an absolute “theo- 
cratic” dictatorship which Jehovah 
revealed to Rutherford in 1938 after 
disastrous experiments with congre- 
gational democracy, and you'll get 
an indignant denial. Ask about the 
series of oft-fumbled predictions of 
the world’s end, or about the “wine 
vs. grape juice” controversy, or 
about the “Great Pyramid” schism 
and other defections which several 
times nearly exploded the move- 
ment, and you will bring only a 
blank stare to his face. On an 
ofhcial level, you will find these dif- 
ficulties smilingly waved away as 
personal aberrations rooted in the 
complex character of either Russell 
or Rutherford. 

Over the years, a Witness “Credo” 
would sound something like this: 
“I believe that Satan authored the 
pagan doctrine of the Trinity. That 
both Lucifer and Jesus are sons of 
God. That Jesus Christ is the same 
person as the Archangel Michael. 
That there is neither an immortal 
soul nor a hell in which it could 
be punished. That all governments, 
businesses, religions are the dev- 
il’s creations. That God’s spiritual 
heaven has accommodations for 
only 144,000 chosen souls. That all 
other faithful Witnesses of Jehovah 
will have their heaven upon this 
earth after Armageddon. That de- 
spite a dozen miscalculations the 
day of Armageddon is still right 
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around the corner. That Sunday 
schools and Mother’s day are tools 
of the devil. That smoking is a de- 
filement forbidden by Leviticus and 
blood transfusions an abomination 
proscribed in the Acts of the Apost- 
les. That game hunting for sport 


and zoo gazing for pleasure are 


contrary to the Old Testament. 
Amen.” 
Yet the membership — grows. 


Why? To exhaust this topic would 
demand volumes. The general ap- 
peal of a thing like Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses is basically to the mentally 
and economically underprivileged. 
U.S. Department of Justice figures 
cited in Collier’s for Nov. 2, 1946, 
indicate that fewer than 1% of the 
group have had a college educa- 
tion, while 15% have less than 
grammar schooling. The CAristian 
Century of last July reported that 
every fifth Witness is colored. The 
newly transplanted Puerto Ricans 
of New York and the Mexicans of 
California and the Southwest have 
contributed solidly to the increase 
in membership. 

Still, lack of formal schooling 
and isolated racial patterns do not 
completely explain the phenome- 
non. The Witness religion is un- 
blushingly materialist and hedon- 
ist. Mohammed’s faithful disciples 
could dream of the promised houris 
of paradise. Jehovah’s faithful Wit- 
nesses are promised a life eternal 
right here in the equivalent of an 
American Jordan flowing with beer 
and pretzels. This terrestrial heaven 
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was glowingly described by Presi- 
dent Knorr in 1950 as “an earth on 
which no natural disasters occur; 
on which your fellow creatures en- 
joy complete health and permanent 
youthful beauty and vigor, and 
where never a hospital or grave- 
yard mars the grandeur of a per- 
fectly cultivated land.” 

Witness theology makes no de- 
mand on the intellect, but a huge 
one on the will. There’s no room 
for doubt or question. Just the one 
big Yes of the will, and everything 
becomes marvelously simple. On 
the other hand, “character develop- 
ment” is referred to in official 
sources with a curled lip. This is 
not to imply, as has been done by 
some writers, that the Witnesses 
favor or indulge in moral anarchy. 
Most Witnesses are beyond a doubt 
sincere in their beliefs and strict in 
their morals. But the almost exclu- 
sive emphasis upon belief makes 
the movement a refuge for any 
moral weakling who is uncomfort- 
able in a more conventional and 
stricter religious environment. 

For how many persons does the 
militant pacifism of the Witnesses 
lull away fears of atomic warfare? 
During the immediate postwar 
vears, both here and abroad, heavy 
clouds of fear and unrest sent thou- 
sands scurrving for security to the 
Witnesses. This was especially true 
in Europe, in areas ill-serviced by 
priest or minister. There is some- 
thing infectious about absolute con- 
viction ringingly asserted, and the 
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Witnesses do have conviction. They 
know that tomorrow this spinning 
world will run down like a child’s 
top, fall over on its side, and then— 
they will step forward triumphant- 
ly into Jehovah’s “New Woerld 
Kingdom.” 

Who doesn’t like to feel import- 
ant? Ah, to be looked up to as a 
“minister,” to go about declaiming 
big words about the Bible, to be 
listened to as an authority! What a 
powerful psychological tug it ex- 
erts on many good people who 
weary of sitting always in the back 
pews! To become a Witness min- 
ister, little or no learning is needed, 
no long years of college and semi- 
nary, no involved ordination re- 
quirements. Just offer yourself for 
Baptism, and you've become a min- 
ister! The courts have already clear- 
ly stated that you are entitled to 
clerical exemption from military 
service. 

There will always be crowds of 
the simple, illiterate, dejected, nov- 
elty seekers, underprivileged, and 
the genuinely hungry for God to 
buy the wares of the Father Di- 
vines, Brother Robertses, Prophet 
Joneses, Sister Aimees, and the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. In the mingled 
darkness and light of our world, 
even people thoroughly good and 
sincere can confuse the blurred 
truth with the real truth and the 
tawdry copy with the precious orig- 
inal. That is the way his satanic 
majesty, the Ape of God, always 
works, 





‘Tf God ts good,’ she challenged Monsignor Sheen, 
‘why did He take my daughter?’ 


The Conversion of 
Clare Boothe Luce 








By Avtpen Hartcnu 
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Clare Boothe Luce—distin guished 
playwright, congresswoman, and U.S. 
ambassador to Italy—became a Cath- 
olic ten years ago. She received her 
instructions from Bishop (then Mon- 
signor) Fulton ]. Sheen. 

Tragedy and disillusionment 
brought Mrs. Luce to the door of the 
Church. Her beloved daughter Ann 
was killed in an auto accident in Jan- 
uary, 1944, Clare buried her grief in 
furious work, While the war lasted, 
her burning patriotism kept her go- 
ing. Then the sorrow she had held at 
bay overwhelmed her. 

The atomic blasts that ended the 
war seemed to scorch her soul. The 
outlook for the whole human race 
was even darker than before. She had 
been unable to find any meaning in 
death. Now she could find no mean- 
ing in life. 


LARE Luce REACHED the bottom 

of a black shaft of despair one 
night in September, 1945. She was 
alone in her room at the Waldorf. 
All her frustration, bitterness, and 
horror converged in a flood tide of 
agony. 
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She had never lost her nerve in 
the face of physical danger. But 
now she was afraid that she was 
losing her mind. She summoned 
all the resources of that fine instru- 
ment of which she had always been 
far more proud than of her beauty. 
It failed her utterly. She then knelt 
beside her bed and prayed for help, 
a little awkwardly, for she was not 
used to praying, but fervently. 

When she rose from her knees, 
she noticed an unopened letter on 
her table. She saw that it was from 
Father Edward Wiatrak, a Jesuit 
priest who had first written to her 
years before about a speech she had 
made for Madame Chiang’s war 
orphans. She had answered; he had 
written again when Ann had died, 
and often after that. Sometimes she 
had replied; more often she hadn't. 
She opened the letter. 

Father Wiatrak almost seemed to 
have had a prevision of her agony. 
For he asked if she had ever read 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
and described how the saint had 
suddenly, on a beautiful day, burst 
into violent weeping over his own 
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shortcomings and the vileness of 
the world. And how he had heard a 
child’s voice saying, “Take and 
read.” Father Wiatrak wrote that 
he was praying for Clare. 

She searched the hotel room for 
found So she 
turned to the telephone book and 
looked up the number of the Jesuit 
mission house. Though it was two 
o'clock in the morning, she called 
the number. 

The very sleepy novice who an- 
swered her said, “I will call the 
Father.” While she waited, Clare 
suddenly felt foolish. All her preju- 
dice against “Catholic bigotry” rose 


in her mind. She started to hang up 


a Bible, but none. 


the receiver. Then she snatched it 
up again before the connection was 
broken. 

Father Wiatrak’s voice sounded 
strong and serene, and not at all 
surprised. When Clare told him 
that she was in great mental trou- 
ble, he answered, “I know. This is 
the call I have been praying for.” 

“When may I see you, Father?” 
Clare asked. 

Father Wiatrak answered, “I am 
not the one you should see. You 
must sce Msgr. Fulton Sheen, who 
also lives in Washington. Your 
trouble is spiritual, not mental. | 
will write to him, and he will talk 
with you. Now have a good sleep; 
and God bless vou!” 

It seemed to Clare that she could 
feel God's blessing upon her. She 
knelt to thank Him and then, like 
an obedient child, fell asleep. 
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A few days later, Monsignor 
Sheen telephoned Clare in Wash- 
ington and invited her to have 
dinner with him. He shared a little 
house with two other priests, who 
were, like him, teaching at the 
Catholic University of America. 
There she met him for the first 
time: a remarkable lean, 
quick in his movements, with deep- 


mah, 


set, glowing, ever-changing eves. 
The sense of his dedication to God 
impressed her, but did not over- 
he kept from 
his humaneness and 


her: was 


by 


power 
austerity 
Wit. 
That first evening, Clare, super 
charged with intellectual excite- 
ment, began to talk about theology 
when they sat down to dine. With 


an engaging grin, Monsignor Sheen 


said, “Let us not talk religion at 
the dinner table.” 

After the meal they went to his 
othce, and there he took firm direc- 
tion of the proceedings. “We can- 
not the whole subject of 
religion in an evening,” he said. 
“Therefore, in order that our dis- 
cussion may be orderly, let us talk 
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about just one subject tonight. 

“First, we will consider the ex- 
istence of God. I should like to 
talk for 15 minutes without inter 
ruption. After that, you may say 
anything you please, and ask as 
many questions as you like—for 
two or three hours, or all night if 
you wish.” 

When Bishop Sheen later de- 
scribed this interview, he smiled 
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and said, “Of course, I was a fool 
to think I could talk to Clare for 
15 minutes without being inter- 


rupted.” 
He began by pointing out the 
necessity of finding a first cause for 


the universe. It could not have 
leaped out of nothing by accident. 
Since the universe is finite, and 
therefore has been created, we must 
look for an infinite power as its 
creator. “This being,” he said, “is 
called God. God is in the universe, 
but not shut up in it. God is out- 
side the universe, but not excluded 
from it.” In other words, he ex- 
plained, God did not create the 
universe and then wash his hands 
of it. 

Monsignor Sheen talked of the 
divine order of things. God is pres- 
ent in things as the wisdom which 
planned them. “God made things 
intelligently. We know things, not 
because we invent, but because we 
discover. We discover the wisdom 
of God hidden in the things which 
He made.” 

God is in the universe because of 
his goodness, he said. He has placed 
in all beings a desire to strive for 
their own perfection and thus to 
share in some way his own perfect 
goodness and love. “We are attracted 
to God by the gravitational pull of 
goodness and love.” 

It was at this point that Clare 
erupted. She jumped up and shook 
her finger under Monsignor Sheen’s 
nose. “If God is good,” she cried, 


“why did He take my Ann?” 
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Very gently, the monsignor an- 
swered, “Perhaps it was in order 
that you might become a believer. 
Maybe your daughter is buying 
your faith with her life.” 

That, Bishop Sheen thinks, was 
the turning point. 

Some people have said that Clare 
Luce’s conversion was an emouonal 
act: a frantic leap of faith. It isn’t 
true. “We do not allow a leap of 
faith,” Bishop Sheen says. “Before 
anything else there must be con- 
vicion. You cannot start with 
faith. It is like credit; there must 
be a reason for giving it, a motive 
for accepting the truth.” 

As their discussions proceeded, 
Monsignor Sheen gradually _pre- 
pared Clare’s mind to accept faith. 
He reminded her that many people 
think they have a message from 
God, but they must show their 
bona fides before we can accept 
them. This is done by three things: 
prophecy, miracles, and harmony 
of doctrine with the natural aspira- 
tions of the human heart. 

He called Clare’s attention to the 
fact that the coming of only one of 
the world’s great religious leaders, 
Christ, had been foretold. He cited 
Old Testament prophecies of the 
coming of Christ, and showed that 
it had been prophesied, too, in 
Persian and Babylonian writings. 
That is why the Magi came to 
Bethlehem. 

“Miracles are performed not just 
to excite wonder but to establish 
the claims of the worker of them,” 
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he explained. “If you are from God, 
the least you can do is to let me 
know you are coming. When a 
company sends an agent, he pre- 
sents his credentials. So God should 
have the power to prove He is the 
bearer of a message.” ° 

Finally, he said, Christian doc- 
trine is clearly in accord with man’s 
natural aspiration to perfect him- 
self. 

Monsignor Sheen’s task was not 
an easy one. Clare’s original atti- 
tude, he says, “was that of the 
sophisticate.” One of her first ques- 
tions was, “Do you know the Yin- 
Yang philosophy?” 

Sheen, a professor of philosophy, 
knew far more about Chinese mystic 
doctrine than Clare did. She began 
to respect his mind, and he learned 
to respect hers. 

“Clare is a wonderfully stimulat- 
ing person to talk to,” he says. 
“There is no quality of a bludgeon 
about her mind. It has the quality 
of a rapier. It cuts away all the 
things that are not to the point. 

“Our discussions were a battle of 
wits on a very high philosophical 
plane. She raised difficulties the like 
of which I had never encountered 
before, although my life has been 
devoted to giving instructions. I be- 
lieve I got more out of that course 
of instructions than Clare did.” 

One of their sharpest arguments 
came the night Clare opened the 
discussion by saying, “I don’t accept 
hell.” 

The 


bishop says, “Then she 
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spoke for an hour straight, giving 
the most beautiful unfolding of the 
argument for the mercy of God I 
have ever heard.” 

Monsignor Sheen spent an hour 
and a half in his rebuttal. He 
proved the existence of a personal 
devil: not a comic figure in red 
with a pitchfork, but Lucifer the 
fallen angel. He explained that hell 
exists, not because God wills suffer- 
ing but because, having bestowed 
on his creatures the gift of free 
will, He allows them to create their 
own hell by refusing his gift of 
love. 

“God is a loving father,” he said, 
“and He accepts us back as the 
father in the parable did the prodi- 
gal, but only if we are repentant. 
Hell is at the foot of Calvary; and 
no one can go down to hell with- 
out first passing over the hill where 
there is a God-Man with arms out- 
stretched to embrace, head bent to 
kiss, and heart open to love.” 

When Monsignor Sheen ended 
his long, brilliant exposition, Clare 
murmured, “O God, what a pro- 
tagonist You have in this man!” 

Her instructions lasted about five 
months. They were the longest 
Bishop Sheen has ever given; usual- 
ly from 30 to 50 hours are sufficient. 
Many of Clare’s friends argued 
against her taking such a_ step. 
Among them was her dear friend 
Buff Cobb, the daughter of the 
famous humorist, Irvin Cobb. She 
came to see her frequently to argue 
against Catholicism. Later, Buff took 
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instructions from Bishop Sheen, and 
Clare was her godmother when 
she joined the Church. 

Many people wonder how so 
ardent a Presbyterian as her hus- 
band, Henry Luce, felt about her 
conversion. Luce was glad that his 
wife had come to believe in God, 
even if had taken a different 
course from his. He often goes to 
Mass with her, though this does not 
implv that he is leaning toward 


she 


Catholicism himself. 

There is no question that Clare’s 
conversion was the result of intel- 
Jectual conviction. “Upon careful 
examination,” “Catholic 
doctrine seemed to be the solid, ob 
truth. And when I say the 
mean just 


she says, 
JECtIVE 
solid, objective truth | 
that, not one of the best aspects of 
the truth.” 

So, on Feb. 16, 1946, Clare Luce 
was into the Catholic 
Church. Monsignor Sheen baptized 
her at St. Patrick’s cathedral in 
New York. There were no more 
than half a dozen people present. 
Clare's friend Dorothy 
Burns her 


° 1 
received 


de voted 


i Jolloran Was god- 
mother. 

After Clare a Catholic, 
she was the object of constant at- 
her “irrational act.” An 


coincidence occurred one 


became 
tack for 
amusing 
night when she was sitting in a 
restaurant next to Erich Remarque, 
author of All Outet on the Western 
Front. Remarque challenged her by 
saying, “Do you really believe in 


the devil?” 
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“Oh yes,” Clare answered firmly. 
“T do.” 

“How can you?” Remarque pur- 
sued. “It is an absurd conception. 
What could the devil do if he did 
exist?” 

“Well, for one thing,” Clare an- 
swered, “he could tempt me. Or he 
might do all sorts of things. Even 
cause a disturbance.” 

“How silly!” the novelist com- 
mented. 

At that precise moment, one of 
the waiters tripped and dumped a 
complete baked Alaska upon Re- 
marque’s neck. 

“You see!” laughed Clare. 

Harder to bear than the gibes of 
strangers was the real concern of 
many good friends. Her devoted 
Isabel Hill. Was one of 
those who simply could not under 


secretary, 


stand her conversion. And one of 
her best friends talked as though 
Clare had herself in a 
dungeon to die of intellectual 


chained 
Star- 
vation. 

But for the first time in 
Clare felt serene. The tremendous 


her 


life 
nervous energy that had driven her 
to height after height still 
there. It was channeled now to a 
high purpose. No longer did she 


Was 


restlessly seek something, knowing 
not what. She had found the things 
she had been seeking. She knew 
that her sins and inadequacies were 
forgiven. She knew, too, that she 
had found the love she had always 
craved in the all-embracing love of 


God. 
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Parish credit unions can lift people from desperation to hope 


Self-Help Is the Best Help 





70’s 


his 
stepped gingerly into a parish 
credit-union ofhce in Brooklyn and 
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beamed at Mrs. Elizabeth Guil- 
foyle. Mrs. Guilfoyle, credit-union 


president, beckoned him to sit 
down. 
Before she could speak, he 


snatched out of a pocket his rosary, 
novena book, and Holy Name 
badge, and blurted out, “See, ’'m a 
good Catholic! You'll lend me 
money, won't you?” 

Mrs. Guilfoyle was momentarily 
taken aback by this odd reasoning. 
But she quickly braced herself by 
adjusting her eyeglasses, and said 
matter-of-factly, “That’s well and 
good. But all we require here are 
character references and ability to 
repay.” Thereupon, she handed him 
a form to fill out, and told him to 
come back the next night for the 
check, if the credit committee ap- 
proved the loan—which it did. 
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The cooperative bank, officially 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Bay 
Ridge Federal Credit union, was 
founded in 1947 by Mrs. Emma 
Murray, Mrs. Guilfoyle, and 33 
other members. It had an_ initial 
capitalization of $25. Adopting the 
motto of credit unions in general, 
“Not for profit, not for charity, but 
for service,” it takes only 1% in- 
terest per month on unpaid _bal- 
ances. OtpH now has 1300 mem- 
bers and a capitalization of more 
than $50,000. It has aided thousands 
of parishioners since its founding. 

The co-op is strictly a lay func- 
tion; the parish priests do not par- 
ticipate in any way, but lend only 
“good will and office space.” Its of- 
ficers, elected by the membership— 
one member, one vote—serve with 
out pay for a two-year period, with 
a regular rotation of officers. Their 
occupations range from accountant 
to housewife. 

Not less than $25, nor more than 
$500, can be borrowed. If borrowers 
are well-known and respected in 
the parish, amounts up to $400 
are available unsecured. Where ap 
plicants are disqualified because of 
lack of proper collateral (a job of 
at least one-year’s duration, an in- 
surance policy with adequate cash- 
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surrender value, a bankbook, or 
one co-maker), counseling service 
is given them free of charge. 

Such was the case of three elder- 
ly parishioners, two sisters and a 
brother, all in their 70's. They 
were in difficulties because the 
brother, a newly retired city em- 
ployee, had to undergo a waiting 
period to collect on his pension. 
Since they had no collateral, no 
credit union could help them. The 
brother explained the situation to 
Mrs. Murray. She helped him get 
welfare-department aid, and con- 
tacted friends who advanced some 
funds. 

Upon payment of 50¢ (25¢ fee, 
25¢ payment on first share) a pa- 
rishioner automatically becomes a 
member of the co-op. He then may 
apply for a loan or join the group’s 
savings plan, which yields an an- 
nual 3,% dividend on paid-up 
shares up to a maximum of $1,000 
plus dividends per person; and on 
joint accounts, no more than $2,000 
plus dividends. 

Says Mrs. Murray, “We urge 
members to borrow from us for 
provident and productive purposes. 
We want them to keep their bonds, 
insurance policies, and bank ac- 
counts intact. Every working man 
knows how hard it is to put back 
savings after it has been taken out 
of the bank in a large bulk.” 

The unit belongs to the State 
Credit Union league. Its books are 
examined yearly by federal exam- 
iners. It has $1 million insurance 
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against any possible fraud, theft, 
or default, and the lives of bor- 
rowers are insured in the amount 
of their loans at no extra cost. 

The success of oLpH can be traced 
back some 20 years, when Catholic 
social-action schools first became 
popular. Among enthusiasts were 
Mrs. Emma Murray, now educa- 
tional director of the credit union. 
Together with two men and three 
other women, she attended courses 
at Fordham university and then at 
St. John’s university. 

When Father Maurice McDon- 
ald, a Redemptorist, started a social- 
action school at Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help parish, Mrs. Murray 
and Mrs. Guilfoyle approached him 
with the idea of forming a parish 
credit union. He showed interest. 
But then he was transferred. The 
idea was shelved for two years, when 
Father Joseph Oberly, C.SS.R., took 
over the parish labor-school pro- 
gram. 

At one of his lecture sessions, he 
had a member of the New York 
State Credit Union league, Sidney 
Stahl, address parishioners. The 
speaker created a chain of interest. 
Mrs. Murray, Mrs. Guilfoyle, and 
five other parishioners volunteered 
to form a study group. They visit- 
ed several parish credit unions, 
such as Our Lady of Mercy in the 
Bronx, and St. Sylvester’s and Na- 
tivity, in Brooklyn. Nativity’s cred- 
it-union treasurer visited them, and 
gave an inspiring talk. 

But the time still wasn’t ripe at 
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otpu. Mrs. Murray went to the of- 
fice of the Catholic Worker, to 
study pamphlets. Further literature 
was obtained from the Central Ver- 
ein in St. Louis, Mo. 

After a year, Mrs. Murray and 
her group approached the pastor, 
Father John Keegan, C.SS.R. A 
short while later, he summoned the 
group to ask them for specific plans 
on location, name, and adminis- 
tration. 

They chose the near-by parish 
club building, bought from the 
Knights of Columbus by the Re- 
demptorists for parish activities. A 
charter was granted by the federal 
government through the state Cred- 
it Union league. The new organi- 
zation soon became known as “the 
bank with a heart.” Father Thomas 
Reilly, C.SS.R. (now a bishop), 
was moderator. 

One young woman parishioner, 
a mother of three children, was 
heavily in debt to a finance com- 
pany, a bank, and to friends. She 
came to oLpH despondent, toying 
with the thought of suicide. The 
interviewer assured her that her 
financial situation was not hope- 
less; a simple budget arrangement 
was set up for her and a loan grant- 
ed. At the end of five years, she 
was out of debt. She now proudly 
lives in her own home, and her 
oldest daughter goes to a private 
school. 

Another parishioner, a middle- 
aged mother of four, owed a finance 
company and some department 
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stores. Her husband was a laborer, 
without’ steady work. She couldn't 
pay her $400 debt, and the finance 
company threatened to seize her 
furniture and other property. She 
had one hour left to get the money. 
Breathlessly, she hurried to Mrs. 
Murray at her home, beseeching 
aid. Mrs. Murray, knowing the 
woman to be of fine character, 
who worked occasionally to supple- 
ment family income, speedily assem- 
bled the credit committee. The 
parishioner was able to deliver the 
check on time. It was the fastest 
loan ever granted by the co-op bank. 

“Most of the loan-seekers are 
women,” says Mrs. Murray. “I 
guess husbands fear to face the mu- 
sic, and leave it up to their wives. 
However, the wage earner who 
supports the family is obliged to 
sign the note.” 

Only 15 borrowers have default- 
ed. If members experience difficul- 
ties, they may have their loans ex- 
tended up to 36 months. Fines for 
late payment are one-fifth added 
interest. 

The standard procedure with de- 
linquents, after three or four futile 
reminders, is to forward the case 
to the board of directors, who hu- 
manely consider all its aspects. If a 
borrower is found truly derelict, 
the board authorizes the treasurer 
to contact its collecting agency, 
which uses legal means to settle 
the debt. 

Present officers are: Mrs. Guil- 
foyle, president; Cornelius Shea, 
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vice president; Newman Murray 
and his wife Emma, treasurer and 
educational directors, respectively. 
Father John McCann is moderator. 

The officers are ordinary folk. 
Mrs. Guilfoyle, a widow with a 
married son, is a full-time clerical 
worker at the near-by rectory. Shea, 
a machinist, is the father of six. 
One son is a policeman; one daugh- 
ter, a nun; and another son is 
studying for the priesthood. Mur- 
ray, in the accounts division of the 
police department, and his wife are 
childless. 

Like all other credit unions, oLpH 
holds annual meetings of the mem- 
bers. The seven-member — board 
meets once a month. Directors have 
the power to make essential chang- 
es within the limits of the bylaws. 
It is a standing rule that no officer 
may borrow in excess of his share 
holdings. Board and annual meet- 
ings are opened with prayer. 

Business is conducted every Mon- 


day evening. In an emergency, an. 


applicant is free to call Mrs. Mur- 
ray at her home. 

The credit union has three cash- 
iers; three loan interviewers; one 


interviewer for new accounts and 
mail payments; two clerks; and 
two workers to process the eve- 


ning’s business. A supervisory staff 
of three reports to the directors 
every three months in addition to 
sending semiannual reports to the 
government. 

Says the Very Rev. Augustine J. 
Aylward, C.SS.R., present rector of 


the parish, “Our credit union has 
been a source of great edification, 
and of a multiplicity of good deeds. 
I am intensely proud of it and its 
members.” 

The credit-union idea evolved in 
the Middle Ages, when an English 
bishop first made available a sum 
of money to be loaned to the needy. 
Also, the Franciscans of Italy, de- 
voted to easing the burdens of the 
poor, established the Montes Pieta- 
tis to combat usury. 

Another great exponent of co- 
operative banking was Frederick 
Raiffeisen, who in 1848, as mayor 
of Flammersfeld in Germany, orig- 
inated the modern credit-union 
system. This was his move against 
unscrupulous moneylenders who 
held famine-ridden farmers in his 
community at their mercy. 

The idea gradually spread to 
several countries. Men like Luigi 
Luzzatti in Italy, S. J. Hsueh in 
China, Bernard Huss in Africa, 
Father John Peter Sullivan in Ja- 
maica, Father M. M. Ganey in 
British Honduras, Alphonse Des- 
jardins in Canada, and Edward A. 
Filene in America—all have zeal- 
ously sought to educate the long- 
exploited borrowing public to the 
need of forming their own credit 
unions to finance themselves. 

There are some 19,500 credit 
unions in North America, with an 
estimated 9 million members. Of 
these, 750 are Catholic-parish credit 
unions; but a great need exists for 
many more. 











By Laszio SzaMmosFacvi as told to HELEN Mamas ZOTOS 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


W hat Has [-Lappened 


to Min dszenty 


The underground brings the true 


story to the free world 


I am Cardinal Mindszenty’s neph- 
ew, and the first of his relatives to 
reach the free world. From his moth- 
er, from the anti-communist Hungari- 
an underground, and from “disloyal” 
prison guards, | have gathered the 
story of his living martyrdom. 


¥ OR SEVEN YEARS now, Jozsef Car- 

dinal Mindszenty has lived in 
prison. Once, in 1949, an attempt 
was made to rescue him. Hungary’s 
borders were freer then, and mem- 
bers of the Polish and Hungarian 
underground movements easily got 
in touch with prison guards willing 
to help. 

A demonstration was arranged to 
divert the authorities’ attention, and 
detailed maps of the prison grounds 
traced the path he would follow to 
freedom. The getaway was to have 
been by seaplane. It was to land on 
the Danube river near the prison 
at a given time. Everything was 
well prepared, when Red counter- 
spies intercepted a message and the 
plot failed. 

Fear of another rescue attempt, 
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or of possible public demonstrations 
and pilgrimages, compelled the 
Reds not only to hide the cardinal 
but to move him about constantly. 
He has been in a dozen different 
prisons in Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. Once, when the Russians 
became afraid, he was even moved 
to Soviet territory. There were 
times when my uncle himself did 
not know where he was. 

Although the Reds wished des- 
perately to be rid of him, they were 
afraid, when the test came, to have 
the cardinal die while their prison- 
er. During periods of long illness, 
they gave him the very best care. 

For three years following his 
“trial,” Cardinal Mindszenty was 
mentally not himself. He suffered 
from the tortures of his brainwash- 
ing and was physically and spiritu- 
ally exhausted. He suffered an at- 
tack of pneumonia and underwent 
a thyroid operation. Today, apart 
from his blackout concerning the 
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trial, my uncle is in good physical 
health and has complete use of his 
mental faculties. 

As a prisoner, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty was treated as a common 
criminal. In an attempt to disgrace 
him, the communists prevented him 
from wearing his clerical robes, de- 
prived him of his breviary, his ro- 
sary, and his crucifix, and prohibit- 
ed him from saying Mass. He has 
been kept under constant surveil- 
lance, with even reading and writ- 
ing materials denied him. Never- 
theless, since communism has failed 
to stifle the soul of the Hungarian 
people, “untrustworthy” — officials 
have been found in prison to be- 
friend him at the risk of their lives. 

Because such men exist, we have 
been able to learn what went on in- 
side Vacz prison, where the cardi- 
nal was held for the first several 
years. It was with their aid that this 
diary, by a fellow inmate of the 
cardinal’s, was smuggled out of 
Vacz and out of Hungary. 

Vacz, May, 1949. “Saw him in 
the yard for the first time since the 
trial, but could not speak to him. 
The ordeal of the last six months 
has cast its shadow on his saintly 
face. and hardened its softness into 
a frozen mask; he has aged terri- 


bly.” 
Winter, 1949-50. “The cardinal is 
slowly recovering his mental and 


physical strength; the marks of 
strain on his face have begun to dis- 
appear. Thank God. The first sign 
that the turn for the better had 
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taken place in his general condition 
was when the cardinal asked the 
prison warder to try to get him a 
book, The Imitation of Christ. The 
warder told me, however, that the 
governor of Vacz prison had never 
heard of the book. Instead, he sent 
the cardinal ten volumes of Lenin. 

“From time to time, I meet the 
cardinal during the daily half-hour 
walk. He says very little, but what 
he does say is very simple: that ev- 
ery suffering has a deep meaning, 
and that we must trust in God. 

“Every day I see practical proof 
of the love of the inmates for Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. When passing 
his cell, they take off their caps and 
bless themselves. 

“It is a bitter winter’s morning. 
The food situation is getting des- 
perate; every night, deaths occur— 
two priests died last week.” 

March, 1950. “We are shivering 
in our cells from hunger and cold. 
The bread ration has been cut 
again. A youth fainted and then 
collapsed while clearing away the 
mud. The cardinal, who happened 
to be taking his daily walk, was the 
first to help him up. 

“‘T am hungry; I can’t stand this 
any more,’ whispered the youth. 

“*Take my bread, please,’ the 
cardinal whispered back, although 
he himself had little to eat. 

“With tears in his eyes, the youth 
kissed the cardinal’s hand. When 
they parted, the metre told him, 
‘I shall pray for you!’ Every second 
i ay for more than four weeks the 
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cardinal sent his loaf of bread to 
the boy.” 

Undated, presumably 1951. “The 
cardinal’s presence in the prison has 
had a tremendous influence on the 
revival of faith among the 2,000 
inmates. Religion has become a liv- 
ing spiritual force. I have witnessed 
many cases of avowed enemies of 
religion rejecting Marx’s dialectical 
materialism and embracing the 
Catholic faith.” 

Cardinal Mindszenty’s suffering 
has been the worse because his 
mother has been permitted to wit- 
ness it. She has been the only visitor 
allowed him for the last seven years. 

They love each other very much. 
Inspired by her, the cardinal has 
written two books on Christian 
motherhood. She has often been 
heard to whisper, “They have taken 
away my little Joszi; now I have 
nothing.” When he was only 10, 
she decided to send him away to 
school—an extraordinary act for a 
peasant woman. It drew comment 
from the neighbors that “those 
Pehms have bitten off more than 
they can chew!” 

Though she had not urged (but 
no doubt quietly inspired) her son 
to become a priest, she wept for joy 
at his ordination. The telegrams 
that came on the day of his first 
Mass gave her an opportunity to 
say, “You see, the good God helped 
us chew what we bit off!” 

In Csehimindszent, Hungary, 
Mrs. Janos Pehm continues to live 
in the house in which Joszi was 
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born 63 years ago. She is a small, 
fragile woman, always dressed in 
black. At 86 she is one of the very 
old ones of the village. Long accus- 
tomed to the hard life of the peas- 
ant, she still works from dawn to 
dusk in the vineyard. 

Last summer, she worked with 
special patience. She had been bed- 
ridden through the winter (her 
asthma is very troublesome) and 
she had seen the cardinal only once 
in nearly a year. On her next visit, 
she wanted to take him a gift from 
home, and thought, “What better 
than a bottle of wine from his own 
vineyard!” 

That fall she brought from the 
field the sweetest, roundest grapes, 
and pressed them into wine herself. 
Beneath her black shawl, on visit- 
ing day, she carried her treasure 
with her, only to have it smashed 
against the wall by a laughing pris- 
on guard. 

Last July, the Hungarian com- 
munists announced that the cardi- 
nal had been freed. Timed as a 
display of Soviet “good faith” at 
the opening of the Geneva con- 
ference, this announcement was a 
hoax. 

Soon after, a car of the security 
police came to Csehimindszent. 
Mrs. Pehm was told that it would 
take her to her son. 

After I escaped from Hungary, 
she told me what happened. “I 
went to see the ‘freeing’ of my poor 
son. The only difference is that he 
is not in prison but in a villa situat- 
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ed in a dense forest. He has three 
rooms. A priest is with him. Our 
Joszi has been in prison now for 
seven years, and they do nothing. 
Last year, I requested that they re- 
lease him to me or to a cloister, but 
they never answered, so all is in 
vain.” 

Our underground has discovered 
that the villa is near Puespok Szent 
Laszlo, a village in southwestern 
Hungary, some 25 miles from the 
Yugoslav frontier. It was once the 
summer home of the Bishop of Pecs. 

To be confined in a villa is bet- 
ter than to be locked up in prison, 
but it is not freedom. The commu- 
nist “act of clemency” remains a 
grotesque communist bluff. 

In this villa, Mindszenty con- 


tinues to be completely isolated 
from the outside world. He speaks 
to no one, receives no newspapers, 
and cannot move about at will, ap- 
pear in public, or communicate 
with his people. 

All roads leading to the village 
have been closed by police and are 
heavily patrolled. Access to the area 
is further prohibited by a new gov- 
ernment warning that uranium is 
being mined there. 

Even the “priest companion” as- 
signed to him is no priest at all, 
our underground informs me. He 
is a communist “suggester” who 
carries on the sinister job of brain- 
washing in the hope that the pri- 
mate will give up his opposition to 
communism. 


Guick « «+ 
A racr-Horse owner from the West showed up at a famous track to enter 
an eight-year-old that had never raced before. The horse was hardly a betting 
attraction, but he galloped home first by ten lengths. 
The stewards suspected dirty work, and asked the owner, “Is this horse 


unsound?’ 


“No, sir,” said the owner. “Soundest horse you ever saw.” 
“Why haven't you raced him before?” persisted the stewards. 


“To tell the truth,” said the Westerner sheepishly, “we couldn't catch him 


until he was seven.” Joe H. Palmer in This Was Racing. 


. . . Settlement 


I've arways loved horses because they’re such reasonable beasts,” remarked 
the old Irish gentleman as he showed a visitor around the grounds of his 
estate. “Now take my roan, Brian. Last Thursday, | wanted to ride into the 
village. But he wanted to go the other direction. So he tossed me for it.” 
Irish Digest (Dec. ’55). 
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By Don James 


Condensed from Columbia* 


Move-It-Yourself Is Big Business 





UNbREDs OF thousands of Amer- 

icans are moving everything, 
from Aunt Harriet’s trunk to house- 
hold furniture, with rental trailers 
hitched to the back of the family 
car. It’s another phase of the do-it- 
yourself trend that seems to have 
found a permanent place in the 
nation’s economy. 

Far up in the vanguard of the 
comparatively new rental-trailer 
business is a Portland, Ore., firm. 
Its orange and black U-Haul Co. 
rental trailers are going into neigh- 
borhood gas stations, where they 
can be rented across the nation, at 
the rate of about 600 new ones 
every month. By the end of 1955 
an estimated 15,000 were serving 
the motoring public. Sam Shoen, 
who has built the mammoth or- 
ganization from scratch since the 
2nd World War, has set his sights 
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How do you hitch 15,000 wagons 
to a star? 


on*a total of 1 million trailers. 

Leonard Samuel Shoen, 39, bar- 
bered his way through seven years 
of medical school, went to war, 
returned, and built the U-Haul or- 
ganization in ten years. Last June, 
he was graduated from law school 
at the head of his class after attend- 
ing night classes for four years 
while he built his nation-wide 
business. 

It was while he was ill in a navy 
hospital near Los Angeles that he 
became interested in rental trailers. 
His first trailers, purchased from 
the extremely limited Shoen assets, 
were makeshift rigs built by garage- 
men. Usually, wheels, axles, and 
frames were salvaged from wrecked 
cars. Their faults began to show up 
almost at once; and Sam discovered 
that keeping the trailers in shape 
Was eating up profits. 

He began attending welding 
classes in a local high school, and 
reading up on engineering. Mean- 
while, he converted the garage on 
his father-in-law’s dairy farm near 
Ridgefield, Wash., into a workshop, 
Knights of Columbus, and 
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and began to build his own trailers. 
He eventually built 50 himself, and 
they are still in service. 

“But I had to have a place to 
rent them,” Shoen explains. “And 
it seemed to me that service stations 
were logical places. Motorists go to 
service stations for gas, oil, and ac- 
cessories. A rental trailer is an ac- 
cessory, too. 

“I tried ten stations before find- 
ing one owner who would attempt 
to rent them,” Shoen recalls. “And 
for quite a while, about nine out 
of ten turned me down.” 

The first dealer was in Portland. 
Shoen placed three trailers in the 
station. “Trailers actually rented 
that first week,” he says. “On the 
following Monday, I collected our 
share of the profits.” 

Every possible cent was turned 
back into new trailers. As soon as 
a few more were built, Sam would 
talk another service-station operator 
into taking them, until 20 were in 
service in Portland, and the system 
was beginning to take shape. Then 
he moved his headquarters to Port- 
land, and rented a service station 
with a small shop. 

It was only a step from local 
hauling to long-distance hauling. 
Shoen inaugurated the one-way 
haul for his trailers. He established 
service-station rental agencies in 
Washington and California. A cus- 
tomer could then rent a trailer in 
Portland at a service station, drive 
to Seattle, unload, and turn in the 
trailer to a U-Haul agency there. 
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Shoen’s capacity for work was 
strained to the limit when the ex- 
pansion started. Not only was he 
selling service, but he was main- 
taining trailers. Many a night in a 
distant city he worked under lights 
as he serviced or repaired a trailer, 
often until 2 or 3 in the morning. 
Then he would push on to the next 
stop. 

Operators labeled him “Sam the 
Trailer Man,” and assumed that 
maintenance was his job. Sam’s 
wife used her maiden name, Carty, 
in the business; therefore, many 
assumed that a “Mr. Carty” op- 
erated the U-Haul system. 

“They used to ask me about 
Carty, my boss,” Shoen says. “It 
didn’t occur to them that the U- 
Haul mechanic who stopped in to 
service trailers was head of the firm. 
I didn’t disillusion them, and I 
praised ‘my boss’ constantly.” 

The one-way haul proved suc- 
cessful. The U-Haul system has ad- 
hered basically to that method of 
operation, but the corporate struc 
ture of the enterprise has changed 
vastly from the original Sam Shoen- 
and-wife ownership to one of the 
most unusual ownerships in the U.S. 

By the end of 1949, about three 
years after the business was started, 
U-Haul had established rental deal- 
ers in most large cities in the na- 
tion, from the West Coast to New 
York and south to Miami. But 
Shoen was faced with the problem 
of finding a way to finance a real 
expansion program. 
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“It was early apparent that it 
would take a tremendous invest- 
ment to supply trailers needed to 
build a really large trailer-rental 
organization,” Shoen says. “The 
tax situation was and is such that 
it is virtually impossible for a man 
to pay his taxes and build a busi- 
ness as Henry Ford did. If taxes 
hadn’t been a factor, it would have 
been possible to build this organi- 
zation into a large business from 
earnings alone.” 

While Shoen sought an answer 
to his problem, he was working 16 
hours a day while his vivacious, 
energetic wife, Anna Mary, was 
working six to eight hours with 
him and taking care of a growing 
family at the same time. Added to 
the hard work of building the or- 
ganization, Shoen had the added 
burden of self-imposed study. 

Although he had about seven 
years of medical education, he had 
little training in business admin- 
istration. He bought books on 
things he needed to know, and stud- 
ied hard. He soon was a competent 
accountant, a passable engineer, and 
an expert business administrator. 
Later, his thirst for knowledge led 
him into the law course he recently 
completed. 

After some experimenting with 
corporate financing, he finally per- 
fected a plan that went into effect 
in 1952. Since then, it has brought 
more than $3 million of outside 
money into the U-Haul Trailer 
Rental system. 
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The financing setup is an adapta- 
tion of one used to finance railroad 
cars around the turn of the century, 
and is known as the Philadelphia 
plan. Shoen conceived its frame- 
work in 1949, and it was one of the 
major reasons why he enrolled in 
law school. He has done almost all 
the legal work in formulating the 
structure. 

Under the plan, individuals or 
groups may purchase a fleet of 30 
or more U-Haul trailers, either 
from one of the affiliated manufac- 
turing plants or from their own 
manufacturer. Owners of the trail- 
ers then contract with Arcoa, Inc., 
for the operation of the trailer fleets 
in the U-Haul Trailer Rental sys- 
tem and a share of the income 
from rental of the trailers. More 
than 200 separate fleets now operate 
in the system. 

Four types of vehicles are availa- 
ble, ranging from the smaller size 
suitable for miscellaneous hauling 
to furniture vans that enable a fam- 
ily to take almost three rooms of 
household belongings with them 
when they move. 

Renting one of the trailers is al- 
most as easy as getting your gas 
tank filled. The orange-and-black 
U-Haul identifications can be spot- 
ted on trailers in service stations in 
almost every city, town, and village. 
A local haul will cost you about $2; 
long-distance rental charges are de- 
termined by a zone system. Long- 
distance hauling is a one-way rent- 
al, and you turn in the trailer at the 
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end of the line to another U-Haul 
dealer. 

U-Haul is nationally advertised. 
An effective bulletin system is used 
to keep dealers on their toes. Even 
the customers are indoctrinated 
with the finer points of do-it-your- 
self hauling when they rent their 
trailers. Last year 250,000 rentals 
were made. 

Sam Shoen in his 39th year is a 
man of medium height, heavy 
shoulders, and tremendous energy. 
He has an honest, direct gaze and 
a friend-winning smile. 

Just before he went into active 
service with the navy, he married 
Anna Mary Carty, who is a gradu- 
ate of Marylhurst college near Port- 
land. Sam attributes U-Haul suc- 
cess in unlimited measure to her 
help and counsel. She is a member 
of the board of directors and still is 
active in management. 

The Shoens live in a comfortable 
Portland’s Eastmoreland 
district with their five children: 
Sam, 10; Michael, Edward, 
Mark, 4; and Mary 2. Busy 


home in 


Anna, 2. 
as he is, Sam is not too busy to take 
part in civic and religious activities. 
He belongs to the Portland Knights 
of Columbus. 

During Sam’s youth, the depres- 
sion did not deal kindly with the 
Shoen family. To earn money to 
put himself through medical school, 
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he decided to become a barber, and 
attended a barber school. He regis- 
tered in the pre-medical school at 
Oregon State college in 1937, and 
within a few months operated a 
barber shop part time to pay ex- 
penses. 

By the time the U.S. entered the 
war, he had a small chain of bar- 
ber and beauty shops. He broad- 
ened his barbering activities with 
the war by obtaining concessions to 
operate the barber and beauty shops 
at Camp Adair in Oregon and at 
the Atomic project in Hanford, 
Wash. He managed the Camp 
Adair business with the help of his 
father, and the Hanford business 
with a brother and a cousin. Sam 
supervised both businesses while at- 
tending medical yet he 
maintained grades to place him in 
the top 10% in the class. 

Sam is modest about his accom- 
plishments, and disclaims any spe- 
cial abilities. “Most everything that 
I like to do and hope to do involves 
a lot of hard work,” he says. 

One of _ friends smiled at the 
remark. “Sam always attributes his 
cremncindiones capacity to get things 
done to hard work. He forgets an- 
other capacity. He’s about the most 
stubborn man I've ever known 
when it comes to getting a job 
done. He doesn’t know how to give 
up.” 
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Tu only persons who will gladly listen to both sides of an argument 


are the neighbors on the party 


line. Life Today (Oct.-Nov. °55). 














The Fight 


Ignatius Won 


An idealtst without illusions rescued 


civilization in Europe 


His YEAR 1s the 400th anniver- 

sary of the death of one of the 
great saviors of western civilization, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

In the middle of the 16th century, 
the breath of death was on Europe. 
The social unity of Christendom 
was about to disintegrate. The body 
politic was entevered by warring 
factions, the Church weak after 
centuries of fighting infection from 
both within and without. 

Europe was rescued, but not by 
kings nor military leaders. It was 
rescued by a host of saintly men 
and women who dedicated their 
lives in deathless loyalty to God 
and their fellow men. They were 
the followers of St. Ignatius. 

Ignatius was born in 1491 in the 
family castle at Loyola, Spain. As 
a young boy, he was a page at the 
court of Ferdinand and _ Isabella. 
While still a youth, he decided to 
follow a military career. The turn- 
ing point of his life came in 1521, 
when he was wounded during the 
French attack on Pampeluna. 

During convalescence, his read- 
ing of a life of Christ and a popular 
Pree Heritage,’’ over CBS, Nov. 27, 
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book of lives of the saints led to an 
intense spiritual struggle which f- 
nally left him with a loathing for 
his past. His conversion was com- 
plete, but the planning of his life 
took another 20 years. In March, 
1522, after a night spent in prayer 
at Montserrat, he suspended his 
sword at our Lady’s altar and 
vowed his life to God. 

During the next 11 months, Ig- 
natius often retired to the cave of 
Manresa, where he made the notes 
of his inner experiences which grew 
into the book of Spiritual Exercises. 
It has been the handbook for 
retreatants for 400 years. 

Ignatius then went to the Holy 
Land to attempt to discover God’s 
will in his regard. In 1524 he re- 
turned to Europe, where he began 
studying Latin at Barcelona. He 
completed his philosophy and the- 
ology at the University of Paris in 
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1535. Meanwhile, at Montmartre in 
Paris on Aug. 15, 1534, Ignatius 
and a group of six followers pro- 
nounced their vows of poverty and 
chastity. They promised that they 
would either go to Palestine or 
place themselves at the disposal of 
the Pope. 

Ignatius and his companions were 
ordained at Venice on June 24, 
1537, and then set out for Rome to 
offer their services to the Holy 
Father. On Sept. 27, 1540, Pope 
Paul III approved the preliminary 
draft of the Constitutions, which 
brought into being the Order that 
is known today as the Society of 
Jesus, or Jesuits. Ignatius was se- 
lected as the first general of the 
new Society and governed it until 
his death on July 31, 1550. 

What new force did Ignatius of 
Loyola bring to bear on Europe? 
In conflict with the outside world 
and with itself, Europe was losing 
its allegiance to God and prostrat- 
ing itself before the new gods of 
humanism and the state. 

St. Ignatius had no mystic for- 
mula. He simply made use of edu- 
cation, missions, retreats, literary 
activities, and parish work. His 
goal was development of the super- 
natural man who consistently 
thinks, judges, and acts in accord- 
ance with right reason illumined 
by the supernatural light of Christ. 

For this task were needed leaders 
with hard-cored virtue. Ignatius 
found them and trained them: men 
of courage who would not be afraid 
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to speak the truth and act accord- 
ing to their convictions; men ot 
prudence who would hold the mid- 
dle ground of true realism, of com- 
mon sense. 

We are in debt to Ignatius for 
his work in saving and maintain- 
ing the culture of Europe. But it is 
also a fact that the spirit of Ignatius 
of Loyola is an active and _ vital 
force in our day. Jesuits direct 5,211 
educational institutions and 174 re- 
treat houses. And one sixth of the 
members of the Society of Jesus, 
5,600 of them, are working in mis 
sion fields. 

How are we to explain the en- 
during vitality of a man and a 
philosophy of life 400 years old? 
Ignatius Loyola was an_ idealist 
without any illusions about himself 
and his fellow men. His faith in 
God was unfaltering, but he under 
stood that man must help himself. 
He told his followers to use their 
natural talents as though every- 
thing depended on their efforts, 
but at the same time to pray as 
though everything depended on 
God. 

The motto which Ignatius chose 
for himself and the Society he 
founded was Ad Majorem Dei Glo- 
riam—‘To the greater glory of 
God.” To live according to this 
motto calls for love that lives on 
what it gives and not on what it 
gets. 

In the Ignatian view, life is dy- 
namic and progress a part of God’s 
plan; but Ignatius realized, too, 


He has proved that a show can be both sensational and decent 








that man’s nature is essentially 
changeless. In every century and 
under all circumstances only what 
is suitable to man’s nature is truly 
good for him. Order, so necessary 
to peace, must include a moral code 
based on man’s unchanging nature 
and not subject to his repeal, sus- 
pension, or amendment. 

Facts are facts in the Ignatian 
view of lite, whether they are dis- 
covered in a laboratory or are re- 
vealed by God. Man must be free 
in his search for truth. This free- 
dom, however, is in no way in con- 
ict with respect for authority. 
Actually, the acceptance and recog- 
nition of right authority requires a 
free human act. Only a free man 
can accept authority, whether it is 
the authority of science, or the 
Church, or legitimate government. 
Contrary to what is sometimes 
charged, it is no part of the Igna- 
tian ideal to produce the unthink- 
ing obedience of the automaton. 

There is a striking parallel be- 
tween the experience of St. Ignatius 
and of many men of our day. Ig- 
natius left the wealth and splendor 
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of the courts of kings to take up a 
military career. He thought that he 
would solve his own problems and 
those of his nation by military 
prowess. 

Then, forced to retire from the 
battlefield by serious injury, he used 
his leisure to read, think, and pray. 
Slowly the conviction came that his 
personal problems and those of his 
country were not what he had 
thought them to be. They were 
moral and religious problems, and 
called for solutions based upon 
morality and religion. 

Many of us living today have 
experienced eras of prosperity and 
have lived through two world wars. 
We know now that neither war 
nor an abundance of material 
things leads to the tranquillity of 
order that is peace. 

Without sure and strong moral 
and religious beliefs man is a dis- 
placed person even in his native 
land. Ignatius was right. Only a 
world with God as its center and 
men conscious of their dignity as 
children of God can enjoy endur- 
ing peace. 


Agonizing Reappraisal 


A serctar, needing money to pay his income tax, decided to rob a safe in 


one of his town’s retail stores. 


He broke in and found the safe without 


trouble, but was brought up short by a sign reading: “Please don’t use dyna- 
mite on this beautiful safe. It’s not locked. Just turn knob.” 

Puzzled, the burglar followed directions. Instantly, a heavy sandbag fell 
on him, alarm bells started ringing, and the entire area was floodlighted. 
As police dragged him away, he muttered, “It’s enough to shake your faith 


in human nature.” 
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World’s Greatest Iceman 
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Condensed from Columbia* 


}HE Ice Capapes, a show that 
T | manages to be at once as 
|=} spectacular as a_five-ring 
circus and as wholesome as a fam- 
ily picnic, is the brain child of a 
handsome, husky, fiftyish show- 
man named John H. Harris. Last 
under his unresting leader- 


year, 
ship, the show entertained more 
than 2 million fans in 27 major 


cities, and grossed over $5 million. 

Harris has been known to fill a 
major-league ball park with his Ice 
Capades in a city where the home 
team has seldom been able to ac- 
complish such a feat. Last summer, 
in Baltimore, Harris put on benefit 
shows for three straight nights, and 
he jammed the park to capacity 
every time. 

So great has been the demand 
for Harris’s frozen extravaganza 
that he has formed a second group 
of skaters to tour those places 
where it hasn’t been possible to 
send Ice Capades. Known as Ice 
Capades International, this group 
was on the road for 45 weeks, and 
played in 26 cities. 

The 1956 show includes the first 
“icing” of Barrie’s Peter Pan. 
Donna Atwood (in private life, 
) J, Conn. 
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Mrs. John H. Harris) has the title 
role. Critics say that Donna brings 
to the part all the grace and charm 
that Mary Martin brought on the 
stage and TV. 

Harris is the dynamo powering 
the entire business. He develops all 
production ideas, contracts all per- 
formers, selects costumes and props, 
and directs their making; lays out 
the show from opening to finale; 
sets up the lights for the entire pro- 
duction; OK’s the music; directs 
production numbers, including the 
dialogue; personally books the 
tours; directs the publicity; and 
maps out the advertising campaigns. 

“If Harris weren’t so heavy,” 
said one critic, “he’d even be in 
there skating.” 

Harris travels 
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during the entire season. Recently 
he got a plaque for having flown 
more than 900,000 miles. When he 
does take time out from touring 
with his show, he will make a 
quick hop to Honolulu, London, 
Paris, or Rome to size up talent. 

Here’s Harris’s daily schedule. He 
comes to his office around 10:00 a.m., 
and answers the mail and _tele- 
phone until noon. Then he sees 
a few key people. Lunch, a single 
sandwich, is brought in about 12:30 
p.M. He eats it at his desk while 
keeping appointments. The after- 
noon will usually find him attend- 
ing rehearsals or moving about the 
rink, examining scenery, costumes, 
machinery, props, and listening to 
the personal problems of his troup- 
ers and crewmen. 

Harris treats his troupe like a 
family. He knows every member by 
first name. Some have been with 
him for years. Their children, who 
usually travel with Ice Capades, 
call him Uncle John. Though 
Christmas week could be a sellout 
for Ice Capades anywhere, Harris 
never books that week. He thinks 
that his skaters should be at home 
with their families. 

During his walks, he makes 
notes which are later transcribed by 
three secretaries. After a hurried 
supper, he gets back to his office, 
holding conferences or pouring 
memos into his dictaphone. Around 
2 or 3:00 am., he will call it a 
day. 

Harris’s story is not of the Hora- 


> 


tio Alger type. He had plenty of 
money to start with. His father, 
a Pennsylvania state senator, coined 
the term Nickelodeon, and made 
a fortune out of vaudeville and 
movie houses. 

Though educated for the law, 
young John Harris, after he got 
out of Georgetown in 1922, did not 
practice at the bar. Instead, he 
joined his father in show business. 
The Harris family had been in it 
for generations. John’s grandfather 
had staged balloon ascensions, a 
great attraction in the 1890's, 

When John entered the family 
business, his father was active in 
Pennsylvania politics, and was as- 
sociated with the late Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot. One Pinchot-Harris proj- 
ect was to get voting machines 
adopted in Pennsylvania. While 
conducting a bitter fight on the 
floor of the Pennsylvania senate to 
get the bill through, Senator Harris 
dropped dead of a heart attack. 
The bill passed. 

Four years after his death, the 
Harris theaters were sold to Warner 
Brothers, and John was given a 
five-year contract to go with the 
Warner organization. His contract 
specified that for five years he was 
not to engage in any other amuse- 
ment enterprise. 

After three years, Harris quit. 
He was then 35 years old, and at 
loose ends. An owner of a hockey 
rink called Pittsburgh Gardens of- 
fered Harris an opportunity to buy 
in. His attorney said that he could 
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legally do so because the Warners’ 
attorneys had not considered ice 
sports important enough to include 
when they wrote the contract. 

Harris soon discovered that the 
attorneys had been right in their 
assumption. The arena was a dud. 
When its debt mounted, Harris’s 
partner wished to let it go into 
bankruptcy. Harris refused. His 
partner turned over all his interests 
for $1. 

“This was 1936,” Harris said. “I 
had the Pittsburgh Gardens on my 
hands, and plenty of debts. I had 
a hockey team which was not draw- 
ing its weight. I had read that the 
Olympic skating champion, Sonja 
Henie, was giving exhibitions in 
Madison Square Garden with a 
small troupe. She was drawing well. 
This was unusual, because only one 
European skating star, Charlotte, 
the German figure skater, had ever 
paid off at the box office in Amer- 
ica, and that was way back in 1911. 

“Anyway, I thought I might 
take a chance with Sonja Henie in 
Pittsburgh. I booked her to do her 
act between halves. 

“We plastered the town with 
advertising. Sonja was a sellout. 
That gave me an idea. I decided to 
develop a local Sonja Henie troupe. 

“Out of that venture came the 
first Ice Capades, in 1939. That 
year, I called together the managers 
of other arenas and urged them to 
back a full length variety-type ice 
show. Walter Brown, of the Boston 
Gardens, gave us the name acci- 


dentally. He started to suggest Es- 
capades and mispronounced it.” 

Before long, the dashing Donna 
Atwood was the star of Ice Ca- 
pades. She and John were married 
in 1948. The marriage has been 
blessed with twin boys, Donny and 
Dinny, 5, and a girl, Cissy, 24. 

A convert, Donna _ frequently 
joins her husband in his many re- 
ligious and charitable activities. 
Their devotion is matched by that 
of many members of cast and crew. 
Without any prompting from 
either Donna or John, almost a 
third of the members of Ice Ca- 
pades have joined together to per- 
form religious duties together reg- 
ularly. Under the leadership of 
skater Bill Dougherty, of Drexel 
Hill, Pa. they have organized a 
First Friday Communion club. 
“We hold an annual Communion 
breakfast in Boston,” says Dough- 
erty, “and in Pittsburgh we have 
our Triduum at the cathedral. 
Uncle Jack and Donna join us.” 

Harris, despite his many interests, 
finds time to be an active parish- 
ioner of St. Philip’s church, Craf- 
ton, Pa. and a member of the 
Chartiers council of the Knights 
of Columbus. He is also a Knight 
of Malta and of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

When La Salle college, Philadel- 
phia, awarded Harris its Signum 
Fidei medal, the citation empha- 
sized the fact that he had distin- 
guished himself by his unqualified 
insistence on clean entertainment. 








By James C. G. ConniFF 


ef THOSE who watched it, the 
execution rang down the curtain on 
what seemed to be the greatest fail- 
ure of all time: a self-styled King 
dying a common criminal’s death. 
Yet, two mornings later, He turned 
his degrading death into an un- 
matchable victory by rising from 
the grave. 

In the fifteenth century, the Fran- 
ciscans began to commemorate this 
happy tragedy in a devotion called 
The Stations of the Cross. Today, 


it is the way all Christendom re- 
lives it. 

Fourteen incidents during a short, 
terrible procession tell the story 


that had and still has the most 
profound effects on human history. 
The story ended on a hill above a 
garbage dump. 

The main character of this story 
is Jesus Christ, a Jew about 33 years 
old. For political and other reasons, 
his own people asked the Roman 
ruler of Jerusalem to let them kill 
Him. 

Their charge: He claimed to be 
the Son of God. 

Their error: He was. 

Execution in Jerusalem under 
Caesar Augustus meant being nailed 
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to a wooden cross, and hanging 
there until dead. The condemned 
carried his own cross to the place 
of execution. This is the story of 
that journey for Christ ... slugged, 
staggering with exhaustion, his 
beard dripping spittle, his own 
blood trickling into his eyes from 
the crown of thorns. 

The time? About 2,000 years ago. 
Or any time, really, when I wrong 
you, or you wrong me. 

When He rode into Jerusalem, 
chief city of Judaea, on a donkey, 
cheers thundered around Him and 
palms lay thick beneath his feet. 
But when He ate with Lazarus, the 
dead man He had brought back to 
life, the Jewish priests decided that 
He must die. 

When it was almost time, He 
went into Gethsemane, the Garden 
of Olives, to pray. In that hour 
Christ wept and prayed that, if the 
Father willed it, the bitter chalice 
of death might pass Him by. But 
the Father willed otherwise. All 
through Christ’s agony, the disciples 
slept. 

Now the soldiers come. The ar- 
rest. Excitedly, Peter strikes off the 
ear of a soldier with his sword. 
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Gently, Christ touches the ear and 
heals it. In the shadows, the muffled 
clink of silver as Judas, having 
kissed to betray, moves off toward 
suicide. Only hours away now, the 
miracle surpassing Lazarus begins. 


Stations painted by J. Lalonde, Paris, 1925, 

for Holy Redeemer church, Marshall, Minn. 

sTaTION /: Jesus 1s condemned to 
death 


The Jewish priests have beaten 
and questioned Him through the 
night. Outside, Peter, on whom He 
will found his Church, has cursed 
and sworn that he does not even 
know Christ. It looks now as if 
knowing Christ may involve a man 
in the death penalty. 

But it is cock-crow, and at the 
sound Peter is filled with remorse. 
He remembers the prophecy Christ 
made when he said he would be 
loyal even to death: “Before the 


March 


cock crow, thou wilt deny Me 
thrice.” 

The worst lies ahead. The might 
of imperial Rome, in this hour, 
stands indicted of cowardly col- 
lusion. With it stands indicted the 
priesthood to whom the prophets 
had in vain foretold the coming of 
Christ. Asked if He is the Re- 
deemer, this young Jew has simply 
told the truth. 

Now the most monstrous rigged 
trial in history is over. The God- 
Man—tall, pale, unresisting—must 
die. In the dark heart of man, and 
in his courtrooms, there will be 
other trials, rigged like this one, 
and other Pilates. 

At each, let the victim take cour- 
age: Christ bleeds beside him. 

The same Christ of whom the ad- 
ministrators of injustice, like Pilate, 
wash their hands. The same Christ 
here thorn-crowned till the blood 
runs, garbed briefly in ironic purple 
as “King of the Jews,” handed a 
coarse stalk for a scepter and spat 
on, jeered at, struck. 


STATION 2: Jesus is made to carry 
his cross 


Off comes the mockery of royal 
purple now. Roughly, Roman sol- 
diers jerk the spiky cords from his 
wrists, burning the flesh. The heavy 
timber falls on its bearer: Christ 
feels the cross strike his shoulder 
bones with a violence that goes 
through Him. Pilate’s courtyard 
spins. 
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The huge pavement blocks on 
which his staggering feet support 
the cross will still be visible to 
human eyes 2,000 years beyond this 
day. So will the hatred in human 
faces around Him—in other faces 
of course, but still for Him. The 
matchless love burns brighter at the 
thought of redemption. 

The strong, magnificent Carpen- 
ter’s hands steal along the wood, 
caress it. Amid shouts that only his 
blood will satiate, curses which sear 
the lips that utter them, God lurches 
forth with dragging steps to Cal- 
vary. 

The journey that really began in 
a stable at Bethlehem is under way 
at last. Why did it have to happen 
at all? 

Through Adam, man sold out to 
Satan. But God still loves us enough 
to buy us back from hell with the 
death of his only begotten Son. 


Because of this great mystery of 
Love, this journey begins. 


STATION 3: Jesus falls the first time 


For blasphemy in Judaea, you die. 
Even if you are God the Son, you 
die. Any threat to worldly power 
dies. 

Dies hard. Lingeringly. Milked 
out to the last clinging drop of 
exquisite torture. Delayed each ag- 
ony-raddled step of the walk you 
must take to where death is sched- 
uled to begin. 

If people are wilfully confused 
about all your talk of Kingship, 
then it is fitting that You fall hard 
en route. The first time it happens, 
the burden of the beam grinds your 
face into the sharp rocks, presses a 
clot of muck to your gasping lips. 
Your sobbing lungs breathe air that 
feels like molten fire. 
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Now the barrel-chested bellow of 
the soldier drowns all else, cursing 
You to your feet. Humiliation, yes, 
but no resting there! Rest? What 
irony! The thongs of the lash bite 
and sting like fire, like serpents. 
What a weight is this cross! You 
struggle up with it, regardless. 

And with You, Redeemer, every 
man who has known what it is to 
trip and be ground under rises, too. 
Every woman, too, in all ages. 

With You, Redeemer, the degra- 
dation’s bitter taste cleanses all 


tongues as, with You, we, too, re- 
gain our feet. 


STATION 4: Jesus meets Mary, his 
Mother 


And has it come to this? Eyes 
once round with infant wonder, 
rounder now with the human hor- 
ror ahead, lock with hers who bore 
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Him, tended, lullabied, and trained 
to manhood. But for this? 

Yes. And out of the babbling riot 
around them, Christ and Mary are 
one again, fleetingly, inseparably, In 
their meeting, all mothers meet all 
sons. 

Your sons go, most of them, in 
honor. A promise to be kept. A 
nation to be preserved. A home to 
return to. A cause to die for. 

There is a cause here, too. All 
causes. Yours and mine. But the 
Son here shoulders them in the 
form of crude timbers, crossed, the 
mark of the criminal, the emblem 
of dishonor. The Mother’s torment 
leaps out from her eyes in utter 
agony. No comfort, for her, in any 
hope that inwardly those around 
salute Him. For her, no prospect 
of his return in that same form she 
fondled in his infancy. 

Salute? Return? The rising shriek 
of curses breaks the spell between 
them. The never-to-be-forgotten 
look is at an end. Mercilessly, they 
drive and boot and hound Him 
who is Mercy along past her. Mer- 
cilessly, the raging, sweat-soaked 
mob envelops her. 


STATION 5; Simon of Cyrene helps 
‘Jesus carry his cross 


In town for the day on business, 
a merchant of good physique finds 
his way barred. Curiosity draws 
him into the throng. A half-dead 
man, bent double, staggers beneath 
a cross. “Just another criminal,” 
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thinks Simon, “and these loutish 


soldiers.” 
Simon watches, impatient now to 


get by. This sluggish spectacle eats 
at his schedule. But the Roman 
soldiers spot him, eye his bulk. 


“You there. Bear a hand. Your 
King had a long, hard night.” 

It is a rough and splintery mon- 
ster, this cross. Simon’s hands are 
soft, well cared for. In silent frus- 
tration he studies the 12-foot up- 
right, balancing it mentally against 
the 8-foot crosspiece for the best 
place to grasp it. A soldier’s fist 
punches Simon’s shoulder. Rome 
has spoken. He stoops angrily, lifts 
the thick balks of pine just forward 
of Christ’s slackening grip. 

A speck of this shameful gallows 
will in after years, alone among 
relics, be carried in processions be- 
neath a canopy, like the Blessed 
Sacrament itself. Knees will bend 


when it is exposed. But in Simon’s 
mind one thought repeats itself 
constantly, “Why me?” 

Simon could afford to ask. He 
had no inkling of what a splendid 
opportunity was granted him that 
day. Dawn broke for him much 
later. But we have no such excuse. 
As brothers in Christ under the 
Fatherhood of God, we know whose 
cross any man’s misfortune repre- 
sents. To write it off as “his prob- 
lem” is to write off Christ. 


STATION 6: Veronica wipes the face 
of Jesus 


Some help must be driven. Some 
bursts from the heart. There is a 
pause now, even with Simon’s 
grudging shoulder to aid Him, and 
Christ dazedly wipes at the bloody 
sweat half-blinding Him. The 
whips crack with fury. 
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At this instant, a woman breaks 
from the press of onlookers, drops 
to her knees in the dirt before 
Him; with both hands holds forth 
her veil to the tortured face. Gently 
it towels that racked image. No 
words pass between them. Surprise 
has stopped the soldiers’ abuse, 
stilled the raging mob. Those near 
by hear the hard breathing of 
Christ, and the woman’s moan of 
sympathy. 

Now the veil comes away, the 
journey resumes. But on the cloth, 
indelibly, that likeness of likeness- 
es! Staring, stunned, still kneeling, 
Veronica adores. The crowd sweeps 
past. She rises, at last, to follow, 
veiled now in majesty. 

Wealthy woman, wife of a San- 


hedrin power, what made you do 
it? Berenice, legend tells us, was 
your name—Greek for bearer of 
victory. What a trophy was yours! 
A true image (vera, Latin for true; 
etkon, Greek for image) of the Re- 


deemer, and the words become 
tangled with your name, so that 
you live forever as Veronica. To 
this day, your veil gleams at St. 
Peter’s in Rome. 


sTATION 7: Jesus falls the second 
time 


The head snaps forward under 
the lunging body as if the neck 
were broken. The soldiers take 
fright. Simon dodges a vicious cut 
with the lead-and-leather cat. He 
bunches muscle to keep the murder 
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instrument from crushing the fallen 
Man altogether. Just why, he could 
not tell you. 

They are a few steps beyond the 
city gate of Jerusalem now. Early 
followers of this motionless figure 
in the road grime will call it the 
Gate of Judgment, because tradi- 
tion says that Pilate’s decree doom- 
ing Christ was nailed to this gate 
for public scrutiny. 

Here, some building is in prog- 
ress. Stone is the construction ma- 
terial of the day. Stilettos of it, 
chiseled from the great blocks, lance 
the flesh of Christ. A stiff leather 
sandal tip probes his stained and 
heaving ribs. Probes hard. And 
again. He stirs, rises to hands and 
knees. 

The device to which He fits his 
back looms more formidably now, 
even in the eyes of his haters. But 
they stifle pity, gloat because its 
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weight makes the _ self-vaunted 
King’s final half-mile a stumbling 
degradation. For Christ in this 
hour, the weight of their sins—and 
of all men’s—bulks mightier than 
crosses, blots out the sun. His 
shoulders ache with Love to bear it. 


STATION 5: Jesus speaks to the wom- 
en of Jerusalem 


In all this promenade of shame, 
Christ will make no utterance but 
this one. 

It happens at a little stone bridge, 
sull there today, which on Christ’s 
immortal afternoon arched a stag- 
nant moat. Beyond it, on a hot day, 
loud with insect anger, you do not 
go unless you have refuse to get 
rid of in the Place of Skulls—or 
God the Son to crucify. 

The Greek church which now 
marks the spot has a stone set in 
its wall with the Latin cross cut on 
it and a single Greek word, Nike— 
Victory. 

Victory? Not yet, really, but in 
this moment, as He turns, the se- 
cret of the victory to come pulses 
forth: compassion. World-encom- 
passing solicitude for the heavy of 
heart. The women of Jerusalem, 
whose grief has cut through the 
soldierly abuse, the growl of steady 
hatred, look on that graying face 
and feel their throats go dry. Some- 
how, the soldiers are undone for a 
moment, too, and the loud hatred 
of their rough cursing dies down 
for a moment. 
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And what does He tell them? 
Only this: not to weep for Him. 
Save the weeping for themselves, 
for their children, is his kindly 
warning. Jerusalem, with not a 
stone left standing on a stone, rocks 
in the mind of Christ, as prophets 
foretold. Within sight of his own 
doom, the God-Man is moved to 
pity for these women. 


STATION 9: Jesus falls the third time 


Again, Lord? Down again? And 
in the stinking garbage dump of an 
eastern Mediterranean city? Can 
Simon not grapple that awkward 
joint of lumber into better balance? 

The soldiers ask that question 
too, with whistling whips just a 
bit restrained now, the cursing a 
trifle cautious, the murder-wish 
throttled back somewhat. For an 
afternoon out of barracks, You are 
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their plaything, but You must not 
die on the way. Only a few more 
dizzying steps now, Jew-King. Only 
a few. Up now! 

The ground steepens sharply at 
this point, and grows rougher. 
Rocks that rolled treacherously un- 
der the groping feet of the God- 
Man increase now to boulders that 
burn agony into his shins, block 
and cut his knees. 


sTaTION 10; Jesus ts stripped of hts 
garments 


If you have ever felt the rude, 
hot shock as dressings encrusted in 
half-healed wounds pull away by 
accident and let the blood well up 
again, look on Christ. 

No accident, here. Design. Pur- 
pose. Humanity coupling with 
hell’s wish. Jerk that tunic off the 
shoulders. Ah. See how it plucks 
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up from the ulcerated furrows 
where the sharp edges of the pine 
balk dug, from the deep gouge 
where the splintering tooth of the 
branch end raked. Notice the skin 
come away, following the place 
where the cloth is welded to it with 
his Blood. 

The mouth widens. No sound of 
words, but will all the nights you 
live let you waken from turbulent 
dreams without hearing again that 
sharp whistling indrawn suck of 
tortured breath? Look how He 
sags. Hold Him up, you fool! 

That Blood trickling in the hair 
of your forearm—all mankind's 
eternity rolls to your wrist in its 
tiniest drop. But You brace your 
legs to shift the growing weight 
around to match the way they have 
laid the cross. Where is that blun- 
derer with the basket of nails and 
the mallet? 
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The Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher enshrines this spot now, and 
to the top of the hill where the 
cross thudded into earth, a flight of 
14 steps ascends. With the gentle, 
blood-bathed Christ we near its 
summit. 


sTATION 11: Jesus ts nailed to the 
cross 


The very word for cross in Latin, 
crux, means torture, too. There is 
reason. 

To Christ’s cross they fix the 
placard flaunting in three tongues, 
Latin, Greek, and Aramaic, Pilate’s 
self-justification: Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews. Now they jerk 
his arms out straight. A knee jams 
each wrist. At his feet, two men 
hold hard. When the spike bites in, 
nosing horribly for support among 
bones, his spasm will be like the 
frenzied writhings of a madman. 

Calvary. Skull place. With the 
first crunching thud of metal ham- 
mer-driven into hand, the fingers 
jerk open and fly shut around the 
shank of the nail as though in fierce 
cradling caress. The great chest 
swells. Up from the wood in agony 
arches the back. The nails thrust 
home. 

Quickly, the feet are folded on 
each other. New molten torment 
courses up the Body of Christ when 
that third nail bucks through, 
spreading bones, to grab deep into 
the platform the two feet rest upon. 

With accustomed skill, the sol- 
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diers walk the God-decorated mock- 
ery of trees erect, two at the arm 
ends steadying it till they can no 


longer reach. It slams jarringly in- 
to earth. Your whole weight must 
writhe now, Christ, on the infinite 
cruelty of spikes. But from the con- 
vulsing head, a cry, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do!” 

Neither, Christ crucified, do we. 


sTATION 12: Jesus dies on the cross 


But even in the dying, He is not 
to know peace. Sweating faces leer 
upward. Christ loves each one as it 
spits at Him the challenge to save 
Himself. He said He was God. 
Saviour of mankind, even. Well? 

There is no response. 

Disappointed, the faces turn 
away, busy themselves with divid- 
ing his pitiful garments equally in 
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four. His robe, woven as one seam- 
less piece by his Mother, they gam- 
ble for, reluctant to cut it. 

Of the two thieves crucified at 
either side of Him, one takes up 
the jeering begun by the soldiers. 
If you are God, save us, too. But 
the other thief cuts in sharply. The 
complainer grumbles, but subsides. 

Then the Good Thief asks Christ 
to remember him when He comes 
into his Kingdom. At this, the glori- 
ous promise to Dismas, the Good 
Thief, escapes the tortured lips of 
Christ, “This day thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise.” 

Now He notices his mother and 
St. John, standing near. To them 
He whispers, “Mother, behold thy 
son,” and, “Son, behold thy Moth- 
er.” For all his stabbing torment, 
Christ thinks of his Mother and 
entrusts her to the care of the be- 
loved disciple. In this moment, 
Christ makes Mary the Mother of 
all mankind as well. 

But the eyes are darkening now. 
The horizons gloom toward Cal- 
vary. The waxen figure jerks, the 
head lifts, “My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

After a moment, barely audible, 
“T thirst.” He means for souls, but 
a sponge soaked in wine and myrrh 
—a vinegary mixture sometimes 
offered as a futile anesthetic toward 
the end—pokes at the divine lips 
from a spearhead. Weakly, He 
turns away. 

Now, full darkness closes in as 
the tumbling words, “It is fin- 


ished,” are followed in the space of 
laboring heartbeats by the quiet, 
strangely clear, “Father, into thy 
Hands I commend my Spirit.” 

Christ slumps in death. Earth, 
awestruck, rumbles underfoot. In 
the distant temple, the veil of the 
holy of holies bursts top to bottom. 
A centurion steps forward, lifts his 
lance defiantly in the tumult of all 
creation to pierce the side of Christ. 
As officer of the detail, it is his duty 
to make sure of death. 

Blood and water gush forth, 
splash the centurion’s tunic. In sud- 
den, trembling fear, he stumbles 
back. “Indeed, this was the Son of 
God!” 

Sut that, centurion, is what He 
told you all along. Like you, Long- 
inus, first convert to Christ cruci- 
fied, we, too, need the splash of the 
blood, the flash of the lightning, to 
believe. 
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STATION 13: Jesus 1s taken down 
from the cross 


On Calvary a small group believes 
anyway. In their ears the “loud 
voice” with which Christ died shuts 
out the rumble of opening graves. 
Defeat, for them, is a secret soon to 
be dissolved in victory. But before 
that can be, a practical duty in- 
trudes. 

For the little group, and for us, 
this is Good Friday. Good, because 
what has happened here buys us 
back from hell. 

For all Jews, however, the com- 
ing of dusk will also begin the 
Passover, a holy time commemo- 


rating God’s rescue of the Israelites 
from Egyptian slavery. Before sun- 
down, in honor of Passover, this 


Corpse must be entombed. 

The soldiers have already begun 
to remove Him. With mighty tugs 
they pull the nails through the 
palms, through the swollen feet. 
The Body of Christ collapses into 
his Mother’s arms. She cradled 
Him in joy at Bethlehem. In sor- 
row she cradles Him now at the 
foot of the cross. 

With her stand the other two 
Marys, her sister, the wife of Cleo- 
phas, and Mary Magdalene. Grief 
engulfs the holy women. 

Folding the dead Christ to her, 
Mary, his Mother, takes also to her 
heart all the sinners who ever lived 
or will live. In their actions, in our 
actions, lies the key to her distress. 
But she mothers us, even so. 
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sTATION 14: Jesus is laid in the tomb 


He who had to beg a crib must 
now borrow a tomb. How unwel- 
come can God be made? 

While the Marys and Nicodemus, 
Christ’s faithful disciple, wrap his 
Body in myrrh and aloes to pre- 
serve it as best they can in the 
swift-rotting heat of Judaea, Joseph 
of Arimathea provides a winding 
cloth of rich serge. 

It is today the world-famed 
shroud of Turin. Christ’s Body, 
passing through it at the Resurrec- 
tion, left it intact with his image 
from head to toe stained indelibly 
upon it. Science and art have com- 
bined to take from this shroud 
what is probably an exact likeness 
of God the Son. 

But none of that yet. For now, a 
tomb is needed, and quickly. Joseph 
of Arimathea, wealthy and “him- 
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the clock, and the wait begins. 

Fantastic. Man, wilfully blind, 
had already waited thousands of 
years. Given the proof, he waited 
still. And, too often, waits today, 
as if that miracle two dawns hence 
had never been. 

The Resurrection 

Over the mouth of the empty 
tomb, the angelic whisper lingers, 
“He is not here. He is risen.” 

The disciples have been to see 
for themselves, and have gone now 
to wait for Him. The holy women, 
too. All, that is, but one. 

As she looks, there outside the 
yawning tomb with its guards still 
self looking for the Kingdom of _ buried in sleep, something moves. 
God,” has only recently had _ his The once-scarlet woman, the 
own tomb cut from marble in a Magdalene, prepares to run, then 
garden near at hand. He gets per- smiles unsurely. 





mission from Pilate to inter the Only the gardener. He will know. 

Body of Christ. She moves to draw nearer. Then— 
To make sure no attempt is made “Mary.” 

to steal the Corpse and start a cult It is He. 

that might be hazardous to Roman The cleansing night is over. More 


power (these Jews are so clever), than sunlight moves again through 
Pilate sees to it that a huge marble the dawn-fresh garden. 
seal closes the mouth of the tomb. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
He mounts a guard there round _ risen. Easter has come. 


° 


Disguise 

For 400 years after Rome’s fall, Europe was in turmoil. Later, as stable po- 
litical patterns began to develop, unwritten laws prescribed every detail ot 
a man’s dress, or guise. One’s guise would show his occupation, social rank, 
and even where he came from. 

Sharpers saw an opportunity for social climbing. By assuming appropriate 
clothing and going to a strange district, a man could pose as physician, monk, 
or even knight. By 1350, imposters in false guise were so common that any 


masquerade, whether for fraud or fun, was known as a disguise. 
Webb B. Garrison. 
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A gun at the back of the pilot’s neck 
pointed the way over the lron Curtain 


I Flew to Freedom 


By 


MILAN JAKUBEC 


As told to Leon Kossar 


_ | FLEW with the RAF during 
| the war. Had it not been for 

my parents, I doubt that I 
would have ever returned to Czech- 
oslovakia. 

But I did go back in June, 1945, 
and with many of my Czech RAF 
comrades went back to flying, this 
time with the Czech State airlines. 

There was no future for us when 
the communists took over my coun- 
try in February, 1948. All of us who 
had fought with British or French 
forces were tagged as “capitalist 
mercenaries. 

We felt the effect of the Red 
coup immediately. During its first 
week, air-crew members who previ- 
ously had been outspoken against 
communism were suspended from 
flying. Ex-rar flyers were limited to 
inland routes. The security chief 
told a friend of mine, “We don’t 
trust you of the RAF. You have 








been inoculated with Western bour- 
geois diseases.” 

But the communists simply didn’t 
have reliable pilots to replace us. 
Outside of a few turncoats who pre- 
viously served the nazis, they were 
hardly able to trust anybody. Their 
own men would make only three 
complete crews, they were 
sprinkled among other crews as 
watchdogs. 

During my numerous flights 
abroad from that time on, I had 
many chances to escape. But the 
price would have been too high: it 
meant deserting my wife, who was 
then expecting our first child. 

On one of my first trips, two old 
friends, Dusan Petras and Kayo 
Klauz, surprised me with a daring 
idea for escape by air with a party 
of six other anti-communists. They 
were impatient and wished to leave 
right away. But I was a navigator. 


sO 
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I preferred to wait until we could 
enlist a pilot instead of counting on 
forcing one to fly us out of Czecho- 
slovakia at gunpoint. 

The wait was long. 
slipped by in the next two-month 
K. LyO transferred to 
Dusan 


Two chances 


period. Was 


} 
another crew for some time. 
and Kayo began to lose hope of an 
They 


across the 


began to dream 
border. Du- 
a compass. 

“Don’t get 


air escape. 
of walking 
san even bought 

] decided to give in 


excited,” I reasoned with them after 
| Tuesday flight. “Pilot or no pilot, 
we'll it Monday. I'l] be on the 


Hight from Kosice to 
Prague that night. We'll have to 
after all. Both pilots will 


] 4 
last overnight 


use guns 
be party members.” 

“Go on,” Dusan urged. We were 
happier then than we had been in 
months, just by talking about es- 
cape. My navigation maps would 
be packed in my suitcase, I told 


them. tig won't pick up anyone 
Kosice. Both of you, along with 
Gaby, Snax and Rechtoris and 


his wife, 
Bratislava. 


will board the plane at 
My wife will get on at 


Brno. After we take off from Brno, 
both of you will enter my cabin. 
I'll see that the door is open for 
you. I'll give Kayo my revolver.” 


We plotted far into the night. 
We discussed the flight itself, what 
instruments each would watch, how 
they would stand ready with trans 
mitter and maps, in the event that 
I had to di flying the plane myself. 
If some- 


“Let's hope for the i st. 
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thing happens, I'll wire you, ‘“Grand- 
to mean flight can- 
Tuesday,’ if 


died,’ 
. Funeral on 


mother 
celled, O! 
it’s postponed.” 
“Bratislava, then,” 
Good night.” 
Everything that had seemed dear 
» Anna and me in our two years 


they said. 


of married life seemed to verge on 
total collapse Thursday night, the 
evening before my flight to Kosice. 
Our comfortable rooms and new 
furniture, my paintings—all these 
would be left behind. We spoke 
few words that night. Anna had no 
would be like outside 
had faith 


idea what 
Czechoslovakia. But she 
in us, in our plans. 

We were in luck Friday. 
pilot for Monday’s flight 
the day off. | managed to talk co 
Paul Feher 
runs so he could join our escape. 
He agreed instantly. 

On the last trip from Prague to 
Kosice, Saturday, I managed to 
hide suitcase, m: Ips, and pe ipers be 
hind the radio-equipment coverings. 
There were sheets and charts for 
Central and West Europe I had 
collected all through the war. The 
gun went under a fuselage strut. 

It was still dark Monday morn- 
ing in Kosice when the operator 
called to wake us. We dressed, 
shaved quietly, and walked outside. 
The sky broke a pale blue on the 
horizon as we rolled for take-off. 
I was restless and uneasy until I 
checked my equipment. But every 
thing was as I had left it. I could 


The co 
wanted 
into 


pilot swapping 
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see that Paul was tense, but the 
pilot, a communist named Hunak, 
sensed nothing out of the ordinary. 

I settled back to my own job of 
navigation and radio. There were 
no clouds. Only the morning mists 
lay deep in the valleys of the Slo- 
vakian mountains. The familiar 
mountaintops passed beneath us in 
a farewell procession. 

At Bratislava, we began worry- 
ing about the real test: the last leg 
of the trip. Dusan, Kayo, his girl 
Gaby, and Dinga boarded the 
plane. 

I glanced through the passenger 
list. All my people were booked, 
except for Rechtoris and his wife. 
Evidently they had decided to try 
escape by foot. Two strange men 
were booked in their place. Also on 
the list were a Mr. Szypailo and a 
Mrs. Siroky and her son. That 
name sounded familiar; could she 
be a relative of Siroky, the com- 
munist boss of Slovakia? I won- 
dered what these people would do 
when they found that they weren't 
going to Prague. 

“Let’s go,” said Hunak. I switched 
on the tower frequency. 

“William Charlie Nun to Bratis- 
lava. May I take off? Over.” 

When we gained standard alti- 
tude over the hills I sneaked a sip 
of plum brandy to steady my 
nerves. When I was sure no one 
was looking, I asked Kayo if he 
had the gun. Kayo pointed to Du- 
san. 

“You should have taken it, as we 
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arranged. Good thing they didn’t 
give you a thorough frisking. Pll be 
with Dusan. When we take off 
from Brno, keep your eye on the 
countryside, Our course goes direct- 
ly over the Svratka dam. When we 
pass that, come to the pilots’ cabin 
with Dusan.” 

Stepping out onto the tarmac at 
Brno, | saw my wife Anna rushing 
towards me. 

“Everything all right?” she whis- 
pered, after I kissed her. 

“Yes. What about you?” 

“Oh, my! There was such a mix- 
up. They called to tell me the plane 
was already in. We rushed so much, 
and when I got here I could have 
cried. It was Hrabal on the Bratis- 
lava-Prague run. He tried to get 
me to hurry. ‘I’m already 20 min- 
utes late,’ he told me. ‘Come on!’ 
Then I asked him if you were on 
his plane. He said you’d be here in 
half an hour from Kosice.” 

“T said [ was sorry but that I was 
booked for your plane. I told him 
to blame it on the trafhic officer. He 
almost exploded, and ran off shout- 
ing he was going to report me to 
the authorities in Prague.” 

After take-off we headed over 
wooded hills to the Svratka river 
and on towards the dam. Water 
glistened below, and above us, cum- 
ulus clouds glided by like shining 
icebergs in the sky. 

Excitedly, I drew an_ escape 
course on my map. Then I walked 
over to the pilots. “How much gas- 
oline did you take?” I asked. As 
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we talked, the door of the cabin 
opened, and our moment of action 
was upon us. Dusan pulled his gun 
out, and I tapped the captain on 
the shoulder. 

“Take your hands and feet off 
the controls.” Dusan shouted. 

Hunak blinked, stared at the gun, 
and froze. Paul took over the con- 
trols. 

“Follow orders and nothing will 
happen to you,” Dusan said. “I’m 
sorry, captain, but there’s an order 
for my arrest in Prague. They’re 
not going to get me.” 

“T have no choice,” Hunak mum- 
bled. “I surrender.” 

I turned to Paul. “Shift to 275 
and climb to 8,500 feet. Fly in the 
clouds.” 

I transferred my normal check-in 
points on the Prague run to cor- 
responding distances along the new 
escape course. At Jihlava I called 
the Brno operator, giving my posi- 
tion as Havlickuv Brod. From here 
on we had to be careful. I had to 
increase my transmitting current so 
that the ground operator would 
think we were getting closer to 
Prague. 

Tabor 
false reading. We neared our turn- 
ing point at Orlov, in southern 
Bohemia, which we had chosen to 
between two air We 
were on the alert for communist 
fighter patrols, but luckily, none 


passed. I gave another 


pass bases. 


showed. 
Turning my transmitter up to 
full power, I radioed my last posi- 
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tion over Orlov. As we approached 
the border, I noticed freezing rain 
on the window. Kayo relayed a 
message from Paul. 

“He wants to know if he can 
come down now. Ice is forming on 
the wings.” 

We went down to 8,000 feet. Paul 
began to home in on the radio com- 
pass. About ten minutes later, the 
clouds broke, and we saw the junc- 
tion of the Danube and Isar. We 
were crossing the Iron Curtain. 

Prague denied me one pleasure. 
They didn’t radio for an emergency 
position report. I was prepared to 
radio back, “Freedom is a greater 
treasure than the best position in a 
slave state.” 

Kayo suddenly shouted, “There’s 
an American fighter to the right. 
What should we do?” 

“Give him a wing salute,” I sug- 
gested. And at this friendly gesture, 
the fighter went into a half loop 
and down out of sight. Time for 
radio contact with Munich. I 
pushed the microphone switch. 

“Riem tower! This is Czechoslo- 
vak DC-3 Oboe King William 
Charlie Nun on an escape flight to 
your base. Do you read? Over.” 

“Oboe King William Charlie 
Nun. This is Riem tower. Reading 
vou loud and clear. Your message 
understood. What is your altitude?” 

“Hunak asks if he can land?” 
Kayo whispered to me. We decided 
to let him bring the plane in. 

“You are No. 1 and clear to 
land,” the tower radioed us. 








“You should have taken it, as we 
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The rest was routine, and we 
were soon down on the landing 
strip. I gathered my instruments 
and maps into the suitcase. Then 
we unlocked the cabin door. Anna 
greeted me with a happy embrace. 
“Darling, we made it!” She echoed 
the words of the rest. 

Several GI’s standing on the strip 
took photographs as we descended 
from the plane, then led us to the 
officer in charge. A Major Alexan- 
der greeted us, “Well done! How 
many in the party?” 

“Fifteen, with at least nine of the 
party to remain. I'll find out about 
the others.” 

“Take your time and make your- 
self comfortable,” he said. “We'll 
have your luggage out in a min- 
ute.” 

The two men who had booked 
on the flight in place of Rechtoris 
and his wife came up to me and 
explained that they had been tipped 


oline did you take?” I asked. As 
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off about the escape by Rechtoris 
himself. 

We had suspected as much, but 
hadn’t really been sure. Szypailo also 
ran up to ask for advice. “What 
should I do? I wanted to get out. 
And I was prepared to pay well for 
it. But I wasn’t ready for it just yet. 
Should I stay or go back?” It 
wasn’t long until he made his de- 
cision; he’d stay. 

Then they told us Mrs. Siroky, 
who traveled with her son, was the 
wife of the Slovak communist boss. 
She stood far apart from our group, 
glaring at us with venom in her 
eyes. Later only these two, along 
with Captain Hunak, asked for re- 
patriation. 

The rest of us, 12 in all, chose to 
become refugees. That day ended 
seven years of flying for me. It was 
my last flight at dawn, and perhaps 
the longest; it was a flight all the 
way from slavery to freedom. 


SI 


Finest Tribute 


A certarn poctor in the Middle West has received many compliments about 
his work from patients he has helped. Yet he likes most to remember one 
bit of tribute that was paid to his deceased father, who had been a doctor 
also. 

Shortly after his father’s funeral, the young doctor had stopped to visit 
a patient, a little boy about three. As the physician was about to leave, the 
little fellow called him back. 

“Doctor, is God very sick?” the child asked anxiously. 

The doctor’s brow wrinkled in bewilderment. “Why, God never gets 
sick,” he said, a trifle brusquely. “How did you happen to ask me that?” 

“’Cause your father died, and I guess God must have sent for him,” 
the little boy replied. American Medical Journal. 





Boston’s first bishop won the love of his Protestant neighbors 


Cheverus: Priest /\mong Puritans 


By DonaLp CoNNoLLy* 


OUNG FaTHER Jean-Louis Le- 
y febvre de Cheverus arrived 
in Boston, Mass., from 
England on Oct. 3, 1796. He had 
refused to take the oath imposed 
on the clergy by the 
revolutionary govern- 
ment of France, and 
had escaped disguised 
to London. Now, far 
from among 
people whose tongue 
he had barely begun 
to master, he was to 
take up the formidable 
duties of a missionary 
in an overwhelmingly 
Protestant community. 
His parish was to be 
the six New England states. There 
was only one other priest to help 
him. Catholics were hundreds of 
miles apart, and often weak in 
their faith. He faced outright ha- 
tred and contempt from most of 
the Puritan settlers. And he was 
responsible for the souls of thou- 
sands of wild Indians to the north. 
When he came to America, Fath- 
er Cheverus, then only 29 years old, 
was more used to the ways of theo- 
logians and professors than to those 


home, 


men of the soil. But when he had 

to leave America nearly 30 years 

later, he counted among his friends 

men from every walk of life. “I am 

willing to work with my hands,” 

he had written, upon 

arrival, to Bishop Car- 

roll of Baltimore. With 

both head and hands 

he made his parish one 

of the strongest homes 

the Church was to find 

in the young republic. 

His first problem 

Was to master the Eng 

lish language. He stud 

ied it so thoroughly 

that he eventually be 

came an authority on 

English grammar! Later, men were 

amazed to hear Bishop Cheverus 

quote from memory long passages 

from English literature. They were 

even more impressed when he did 

the same from French, Latin, and 

Greek writers. The bishop would 

only smile. Perhaps he was remem- 

bering the day he gave his first 
sermon in English. 

For hours, he had 

that sermon. He wrote it and re- 

wrote it, not sure of the meaning 


worked on 


/ 
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of some of the English words. The 
ordeal of delivery lasted 20 min- 
utes. After Mass, he rushed trom 
the overtake the first 
person “Monsieur,” he 
the sermon 


to 
leave. 
“Monsieur, 


church 
to 
begged, 


“Rev'rind,” came the reply, “yer 
all right. There warn’t a_ single 
dictionary word in the thing. I 
could understand it perfect.” Chev- 
erus was so delighted that he was 
still telling the story to friends in 
the last year of his life, when he 
was a Cardinal in France. 

Father Cheverus did not gain his 
popularity with the staid New 
Englanders by accident. He had 
planned his approach with all the 
objectivity of a scientist setting up 
an experiment. 

He started out simply, by repair- 
ing the dilapidated Church of the 
Holy Cross on Milk St. in Boston. 
Then he went out to look for some 
parishioners. There weren't many 
around. In 17 months, he found 
only 210 Catholics in Boston, 15 in 
Plymouth, 21 in Newburyport, and 
three in Salem. Before he had time 
to learn all their names, he was off 
on a 200-mile horseback ride, to 
stay three months with the Abe- 
naki Indians of Maine. He 
tinued to make the mission to the 
Indians every year, even after he 
was Boston’s bishop. 

Just two years after landing in 
Father Cheverus 


con- 


America, young 


found himself in the midst of the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1798, the 
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worst Boston had ever suffered. 
Healthy citizens fled the town in 
droves, and many of the sick were 
left helplessly alone. Alone, that is, 
except for the Catholic priest, upon 
whom many residents looked 
with suspicion. Cheverus went from 
house to house to care for the vic- 
tims. He washed their dishes, 
changed linen, cooked food, and 
cut firewood for them. For the dy- 
ing, he had words of comfort and 
a sympathetic ear. 

He drove himself mercilessly, 
snatching an hour’s sleep now and 
then. When friends tried to keep 
him from caring personally for the 
sick because of the danger to him- 
self, Cheverus answered sharply, 
“But it is not necessary that I 
should live! It is only necessary 
that the sick and dying should be 
cared for!” 

In a few weeks, the crisis was 
over, and refugees began to return. 
But they, and their descendants, 
never forgot that Father Cheverus 
had stayed at the risk of his life. 
In June, 1950, a group of Protestant 
businessmen in Boston erected a 
bronze plaque to Cheverus’ mem- 
ory, because “he stood by the bed 
side of Catholic and Protestant 
alike.” 

His holy example melted the 
hearts of his original antagonists. 
Before long, he began to receive 
invitations to speak before Protes- 
tant congregations. It was then 
that the Protestants became aware 
of his profound learning. For many 
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of them, it was bewildering. They 
had been brought up to believe 
that Catholics were not allowed to 
become learned and cultured. Fath- 
er Cheverus quickly pushed his 
advantage to relieve them of other 
misconceptions about Catholics. 
Cheverus soon belonged to most 
of Boston’s His 
opinion was eagerly sought on al- 
most any topic the literati debated. 
Even the Massachusetts legislature 
consulted him on technical points 
of law. But he never lost his con- 
tact with the common man. Chev- 
erus respected the opinions of a 
farmer just as much as those of a 


learned societies. 


senator. 

Around the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury, Father Cheverus decided that 
Boston would have to have a new 
Catholic church. He needed for the 
project only an architect, money, 
and land. Protestants contributed 
handsomely. At the head of the list 
of Protestant donors stood the name 
of President John Adams. At a 
testimonial dinner for the President 
in Boston, Adams was astonished 
to find the priest in the seat of 
honor at his right. He was com- 
pletely won by him. 

Before Father Cheverus 
through, he had collected as much 
money from Protestants as he had 
from Catholics. A renowned Prot- 
estant architect, Charles Bulfinch, 
designer of the State house at Bos- 
ton, offered his services free. Amid 
all the excitement, even 
guessed that the church they were 


was 


nobody 
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building would soon become a ca- 
thedral. 

But for years the sharp-eyed 
Bishop Carroll of Baltimore had 
watched the progress of the faith 
in New England. Carroll had ac- 
curately gauged the importance of 
Father Cheverus’ influence. He 
wrote to Pope Pius VII in 1808, 
and requested that Cheverus be 
consecrated the first bishop of Bos- 
ton. The request was granted, 

For 13 years, Bishop Cheverus 
continued his missionary life in the 
diocese. “He visited the Indians, 
nursed the sick of all religions, 
built a cathedral, was businessman, 
peacemaker, and doctor to_ his 
flock,” says a biographer. He still 
preached almost daily, and instruct- 
ed large numbers of converts. Moth- 
er Seton, the heroic foundress of 
the Sisters of Charity in America, 
owed her conversion to letters in 
which he settled her doubts of 
conscience. And year after year, he 
trudged hundreds of miles to at- 
tend his widely scattered Catholics. 
Just before he died, he told a friend, 
“I never walked as much as 15 
minutes for pleasure. It was always 
on business.” 

In 1823, the king of France wrote 
to Bishop Cheverus, and asked him 
to return home. “Your long exile,” 
he wrote, “is at an end.” But the 
bishop did not wish to leave his 
people. And a strange incident oc- 
curred. 

More than 200 of the leading 
Protestants in Boston wrote to the 
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king, begging him not to recall the honor. He did not live long after- 
Catholic bishop. The final decision, wards; he fell ill in early July, 
though, came from doctors, who 1836, and died just a few days 
warned Bishop Cheverus that one — later, in his 69th year. 


more winter in) New’ England His death was deeply mourned 
would kill him. He had worked by Bostonians. Dr. Channing, the 
too hard for too long. famous Unitarian minister, spoke 


And so, with deep sorrow at for many of them when he said, 
leaving his Yankee apostolate, he “Who among our religious teach- 
went home to France. To his sur- ers would solicit a comparison be- 
prise, great honors awaited him tween himself and the devoted 
there. He was made a peer of |Cheverus? How can we shut our 
France by Charles X, and Inter was hearts against this proof of the 
created a Cardinal, the first priest power of the Catholic religion to 
from America to receive such an form good and great men?” 


dmerica in Moscow 


By a nappy coincidence, the tabernacle of the Assumptionist chapel in 
Moscow, which serves the Catholic members of the diplomatic corps, is made 
of wood taken from the White House in Washington. It happened this way. 

Back in 1952, the White House was getting its first thorough renovation 
in over 100 years. A Philadelphia lawyer named Michael Francis Doyle hap- 
pened to know that the Moscow chapel was in need of a new tabernacle. (An 
authority on international law, he had helped the Assumptionists establish 
their Moscow chapel in the first place.) He also knew that much of the old 
wood being taken from the White House was going into national shrines of 
various sorts. What could be more appropriate than an American shrine in 
Moscow? Why not, he reasoned. present the Assumptionists with a tabernacle 
made of wood from the White House? 

Doyle got in touch with his old friend John McShain, a fellow Philadelphian 
who happened to have the rebuilding contract. McShain got permission to use 
some of the historic wood, and his own craftsmen made the tabernacle from 
a design prepared by Doyle. The tabernacle was then blessed by the Apostolic 
Delegate to the U.S., Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, and sent on its way 
overseas, 

So it is that the tabernacle. now standing but a few feet from the walls of 
the Kremlin, represents in its construction and function the two strongest 
forces opposed to communism today: Catholicism and Democracy. . 
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By Jesse C. 


Condensed trom Science Drges: 





Icebergs: Roaming 


Reservoirs 


We may be able 
to ride herd on them 


CEBERGS may some day supply 
fresh water to the thirsty re 
gions of the earth. For 

though they are found in the salty 
ocean, the bergs themselves are of 
pure, fresh water. 

With in- 
dustrial, and the 
amount of available fresh water is 
growing dangerously inadequate in 
many places. The water problem 
has been outlined for the U.S. by 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. “There areas, particu- 
larly in Southern California,” he 
says, “where it is disturbingly clear 
that present uses account for ne: arly 
every drop of the dependable local 
water supply, plus millions of gal- 


agricultural, 
demands, 


growing 
CIVIC 


are 


lons imported every day.” 

Prof. John D. Isaacs, a 43-year-old 
scientist from La Jolla, Calif., 
come up with the breath-taking 
idea of capturing icebergs to sup- 
ply the fresh-water needs of South- 
ern California. Isaacs is assistant to 
the director of the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography. He 
specialized in the study of ocean 


has 


has 
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currents and the motion of waves. 
He has also had engineering train 


ing. 

It has long been realized, he 
points out, that when an iceberg 
melts, the resulting water is spar- 


kling and pure. During the 19th 
century, ships took on glacier ice in 
Alaska for their water supply. An 
iceberg is just a piece of a glacier, 
broken off when the mother glacier 
slithers into the sea. (The birth of 
an iceberg has been termed one of 
the most awe-inspiring processes of 
the natural world.) 

We know that there are powerful 
currents in the sea, like mighty riv 
ers. One of these is the 
Humboldt or Peruvian current of 
the Pacific ocean. These two facts, 
the presence of fresh water in 
berg and the existence of the Hum 
bold current, are the foundation on 
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which Isaacs has based his proposal. 

The largest icebergs are those 
born in the Antarctic. From time 
to time, Antarctic icebergs turn up 
near Peru, brought there by the 
Humboldt current. Isaacs thinks 
that it would be possible to guide 
and tow an Antarctic iceberg not 
just to Peru, but all the way to 
California. 

Six ocean-going tugs, generating 
80,000 horsepower, would be used. 
vould take about six 
months. It would cost $1 million. 
But as fresh water, the berg would 
be worth a really cool $100 million! 

An Antarctic berg weighs at least 
10 billion tons, estimates. 
Therefore, the tugboat operations 
figure out to about 6¢ a ton. Con- 
veying fresh water by tanker would 
cost much more. “The greatest 
tanker in the world,” Isaacs says, 
“could transport only $700 worth 
of water, at an operating cost many 
times the worth of the cargo.” 

The Humboldt current would ac- 
tually do most of the work. The 
tugs’ main job would be to get the 
bergs into the current and out 
again. 

When a melting berg had been 
guided to California, it would im- 
mediately be girdled with a water- 
proof, floating fence or wall, ten 
feet deep. Since fresh water rises 
above salt water, the fence would 
enclose a vast, floating, fresh-water 
reservoir. It would then be easy to 
pump the fresh water to the shore. 

In the balmy climate, the ice 


The job 


Isaacs 
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mountain would water to 
condense from the surrounding at- 
mosphere. This water, too, would 
go into the great floating lake. 
Isaacs thinks that the condensation 
would add 25% to the supply. And 
that 25% dividend would take care 
of the tugboat bill all by itself. 

The biggest difficulty, in the 
opinion of Dr. Wallace R. Vawter, 
senior specialist in engineering and 
public works at the Library of 
Congress, is simply the massiveness 
of the physical force required. An 
iceberg, Rear Adm. Edward H. 
(Iceberg) Smith once said, is as 
immovable as Gibraltar. 

But Isaacs has cheerfully taken 
all the objections into account. 
“Smith is quite right about the Gi- 
braltar-like character of a berg,” he 
concedes, “but it could be moved. 
It would take about five days of 
towing to bring it up to one-half- 
knot speed.” 

The nearest approach to an ac- 
tual experiment in iceberg-herding 
occurred in 1952, when the Coast 
Guard cutter Eastwind tried to cor- 
ral a berg to use as a source of 
fresh water for the Eureka weather 
station on Ellesmere island. The 
cutter couldn’t budge the iceberg. 

Capt. Charles Thomas has giv- 
en much thought to the billions of 
tons of land ice he has seen in 
Arctic wastes. “The good Lord,” 
Captain Thomas writes, “has stored 
this water high and in frozen form 
for man to use—as soon as he 
desperately needs it.” 


cause 
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By Dick Reppy 
Condensed from the American Legion Magazine* 


Get Better Service 


for Your Car 


That big garage bill may be your 
own fault 


RECENTLY DROVE into a large 
garage to have a dead head- 
light fixed. The mechanic 
pulled out the light and threw it 
into the trash basket. He installed 
a new lamp, then reached in and 
flipped the switch. No light. Una- 
bashed, he looked again and found 
that the trouble was a loose wire. 
He hooked it up and asked for 
$2.20, the price of the new lamp 
plus the labor of putting it in. 
Most of us have encountered this 
kind of incompetence or dishonesty 
in having our cars serviced. We've 
met dealers we’ve had to hound 
before they’d put our 
first-class shape. Later, we go fron 
shop to shop in search of the per- 
fect mechanic, like a wealthy dowa 
who'll 


take her symptoms seriously. Some 


ger looking for a doctor 
of us even prop the old bus up on 
blocks and have a whack at it our- 
selves. 
Now, it’s nonsense to say that 
there is something peculiarly lar- 
cenous about the automotive indus- 


more crooks nor 


trv. It has no 





morons than any other field. We 
Americans spend more on our cars 
than on any other single item with 
the excepuon of tood, but we 
scream louder at spending $6 to put 
a $3,500 car back on the road than 
we do at spending $6 to overhaul 
a $35 watch. 

We have what amounts to a na- 
tional conviction that we are being 
gypped every time we buy a car or 
have a mechanic raise the hood. 
Magazines and newspapers regular- 
ly run revealing how 
writer Ed Blotz was ch. 
of $900 for having a wooden spark 
plug changed in 27 typical garages. 
Such articles make interesting read 
help to the 


“exposes 


irged a total 


ing, but they are no 
car owner who wants to know how 
to safeguard his pocketbook and 
blood pressure from incompetents 
and sharp operators. 
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Much of the blame for poor serv- 
ice rests with the car buyer him- 
self. The bargain hunter will go 
anywhere and sign anything to 
save a few bucks on a new car. 
He’s a sucker for the dealer who 
sets up on the fringe of a thickly 
populated area and floods neighbor- 
ing communities with newspaper 
and radio ads that offer something 
for nothing. “Two-tone 1955 Floo- 
gles! $500 off! No money down, 
years and years to pay!” 

This sort of dealer makes a liv- 
ing out of gullibility and greed. He 
sells cars as he might sell cut-rate 
shoes or pickles, and his motto is, 
“Get their money and get them 
out!” 

If you ask him 
he'll probably act shocked at the 
thought of your asking for any- 
thing “extra” after getting such a 
bargain. He will probably suggest 
that you take the car to your own 
local dealer handling that make. 
He'll probably imply that all deal- 
ers are obliged to provide free serv- 


about service, 


ice under a_new-car 
(Actually, there’s nothing in any 
dealer’s contract with the factory 
which obligates him to provide free 
warranty service on any car bought 
from another dealer. However, he 
may do so to get your service busi- 
ness and future new-car sales.) 
Buying from irresponsible deal- 


Warranty. 


ers means poor service from legiti- 
mate dealers, too. To compete, the 
honest merchant must cut his serv- 
ice if he is to retain any profit at 
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all, because he has a heavy invest- 
ment in equipment and manpower. 
The discount dealer, on the other 
hand, usually has little more than 
an ofhce and a lot. 

Stick to local dealers who value 
the good will of the community. 
Stay away from distant dealers 
with sensational offers. Chances 
are they wouldn’t have to advertise 
in your community if they had 
prestuge in their own. This doesn’t 
m@éan that any of us should pay 
more for a car than we have to; it 
does mean that what we save on 
initial cost may be more than off- 
set by lack of service later. 

Most of us buy our service where 
we buy our cars. Actually, we 
would do better to buy our cars 
where we buy our service. Before 
you buy a new car, bring your 
prescnt car into the service depart- 
ment of the dealer who handles the 
make you are considering. It 
needn't be for a big job; having the 
spark plugs cleaned is enough. 

Observe how you are treated. Are 
the mechanics courteous? Did they 
do the work? Is the car ready when 
they said it would be? Are the 
prices in line with prices in other 
shops? You are safe to assume that 
if they treat you well as a chance 
customer, they will treat you well 
as an owner of their product. Con- 
versely, if they treat you indiffer- 
ently or dishonestly now, they'll do 
the same after you've bought a car 
and have far more money at stake. 

Some dealers admit that many 
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owners drift away to independent 
repair shops when their cars are a 
year or more old. There are sc veral 
reasons for this. One is that the 
independent’s rates are often lower 
than the dealer’s. Another is that 
if the owner becomes dissatisfied 
with the dealer’s service, he doesn’t 
usually think of switching to an- 
other dealer, but goes to the small 
shop in the hope that he’ll get more 
individual attention. 

Can the independent shop give 
adequate service on today’s car? 
The answer in most cases is Yes. 
The independent — usually 
makes up in ingenuity and _ re- 
sourcefulness what he lacks in man- 
power and equipment. On _ the 
other hand, the independent tends 
to be slow because of his lack of 
manpower. 

The dealer shop, of course, has 
advantages that the independent 
finds hard to match. Often the 
mechanics are factory-trained on 
your make of car. They have up- 
to-date information and a_ large 
stock of parts. In addition, they 
have lots of experience with your 
make and model. 

Whether you have your car re- 
paired by a dealer or by a small 
shop, you can run into the same 
sources of poor 
work, unnecessary work, work that 
simply isn’t done. The cause may 
be incompetence or dishonesty. A 


gi od 


dissatisfaction: 


basic cause of many service com- 
plaints, however, is in the design of 
the car itself. 
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This doesn’t mean that there is 
any truth in the widely stated be- 
lief that cars are deliberately built 
to be hard to repair, that “they 
build them that way so we'll have 
to buy new ones.” But we have 
come to demand more and more 
from our cars. We 
windows, automatic 


convenience 
want power 
transmissions, power brakes, power 
steering, air conditioning. Comfort 
costs money, and we must pay 
more, not only in initial cost but 
in maintenance, for luxury. 

Let’s say, for instance, that you 
drive into a garage in your new 
Whatzis. You tell the mechanic 
that the automatic shift won’t re- 
spond properly. 

The mechanic starts looking for 
the trouble. He checks the carbu 
retor, the linkage, the transmission 
valving, everything. No result. He 
checks again. And again. Finally, 
after an hour, he discovers that a 
24-inch rod, nearly invisible be 
hind and below a tremendous air 
cleaner, is slightly bent. He re 
moves it, but because of its location 
it takes him another half hour to 
install and adjust a new one. All 
this time, by the way, he has been 
hanging head down into the hood, 
since that’s the only way to get at 
the transmission linkage in the 
Whatzis. (That air cleaner that’s 
in the way is there because you 
wanted a four-barrel carburetor for 
extra power.) 

The bill is $7. You’d probably 


blow your top if you knew that you 


apse pug’ 
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had paid that much for a six-cent 
rod. But that’s what you have to 
expect when you desire extra power 
and you don’t wish to shift your 
OWN gears. 

What of the shop that simply 
takes your car in, lets it sit for a 
day or two, then returns it to you 
in much the same condition in 
which you left it? Or what of the 
shop which does only half a job? 

Here are some tips which will 
help protect you against both abus 
es. Before you bring your car in 
for service, try to decide just what 
it is that is wrong. You don’t have 
to be a mechanic; simply decide 
what it is that bothers you about 
the car’s condition or performance. 
Get a notebook, and write it down 
in as much detail as posible. You 
might write, for instance: “Engine 
knocks when gas pedal is released. 
Thump in rear end when pulling 
away.” 

When vou drive into the shop 
tell the mechanic what’s wrong. 
When you return for your car, pay 
no money until you have tested the 
car on the road, accompanied by a 
mechanic. When you get in, take 
out your notebook and consult it. 
As you drive, look and listen for 
the things that were bothering you. 
If any of them are still there, re 
fuse to pay until they are corrected. 

Unnecessary work is hard to 
fight, but, fortunately, it isn’t too 
common. Few of us are able to 
judge whether the work was actual 
ly needed or not. We may, for in- 
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stance, bring in our car for a 
tune-up and be told that the rings 
are shot or that new valves are 
needed. You may just have to take 
the mechanic’s word for it. But if 
you're smart, you'll check with at 
least one other shop befor« you 
agree to expensive work. 

There has 
about the “gyp” parts made by 


been a lot written 
companies other than the original 
factory suppliers. Shops using such 
parts should tell you that they have 
been installed, and in most cases 
the price should be less than for 
factory-specified parts. Rebuilt parts, 
of course, should never be installed 
without your prior consent. 

One real evil is the elimination 
method of trouble-shooting. Here 
the mechanic, instead of testing 
suspected part, simply re- 
moves it and installs a new one. He 
continues to do this until the trou- 


each 


ble disappears, and the customer 
pays for the “necessary” new parts. 

This racket is particularly com- 
mon in automotive electrical re- 
pair. I recently tested 100 electrical 
parts rejected as “faulty.” I found 
that 72 of them were either perfect 
or merely in need of cleaning or 
adjusting. The parts manufacturers 
are fighting this abuse vigorously, 
since it gives their products a repu- 
tation for short life and unreliabil- 
itv. Most of them are fighting it 
with better education for mechan- 
ics. 

The car factories, too, are trying 
quality of 


to raise the Service 
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through special courses and schools 
in different phases of repair. The 
Automobile Manufacturers’ associ- 
ation has a permanent program of 
cooperation with vocational schools 
throughout the country, designed 
to train more and better automobile 
mechanics. 

While you are waiting for the 
new generation of perfect mechan- 
ics to arrive, here are a few things 
that | your 
pocketbook. 


1. Suck to shops and dealers with 


vou can do to protect 
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a good local reputation. When you 
do find a good man, stay with him. 
2. Stay away from come-ons and 
sensational offers. “Tremendous dis- 
counts” may mean little service. 

3. Before you have your car re 
paired, write down just how the 
car acts or what the trouble is. Be 
fore you pay for the repairs, test 
drive the car, accompanied by a 
mechanic. 

4. Give your car regular, periodic 
maintenance to forestall big, ex- 
pensive jobs. 


In Our Parish 


: one night we had a Catholic Action conference for our young 
people. In the rear of the parish hall, before the lectures started, one very 
pretty girl was in animated conversation with the young priest in charge of 


the conference. 


Suddenly she stopped talking, and gazed in open admiration at a hand- 
some, pleasant looking boy who had just come in. 

“Who is he, Father? Do you know him?” she asked. 

Father nodded, amused, and told her briefly about him. Then he teased, 
“This is a Catholic Action meeting, not a social get-together.” 

The girl nodded, “You're right Father.” And with a glint in her eye she 


finished, “He’s a Catholic and | want to go into action.” Dan 


Sustrick. 


one Sunday during Mass, a small boy squeezed into the seat 


next to me. In a moment 
had a very runny 


I knew I was in for a bad time. The little fellow 
nose and no handkerchief. 


I stood his snutiling and squirming as long as I could. Then | took a clean 
handkerchief out of my pocket and pressed it into his hand. 

Two days later I received a small untidy package in the mail. [ unwrapped 
it and found an inexpensive box of handkerchiefs. A scrawled note on top 


read, “Please don’t tell my mom.” 


Banchero. 


Nellie 
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Operations are being made safer by doctors who ‘freeze people to life’ 


Deep-Freeze Surgery 


By Stpney Katz and Ron Kenyon 


Condensed 


= | ocrors are literally freezing 
| people to life. Thanks to 
| new surgical techniques 
which slow down bodily processes 
by lowering body temperature, haz- 
ardous operations on the heart, 
blood vessels, brain, liver, lungs, 
and kidneys are becoming relative- 
ly safe. When the new techniques 
are perfected, surgery now regard- 
ed as too dangerous to attempt will 
become commonplace. And people 
who now (either because of age or 
poor physical condition) must fore- 
go lifesaving surgical operations 
will Seu 2 DSw opportunity to live. 

The techniques, popularly known 
as “deep freeze” and medically 
termed hypothermia, slow down 
bodily processes to a point closely 
resembling those of an animal in 
hibernation. Using various meth- 
ods of refrigeration, surgeons have 
cooled patients down from a_nor- 
mal 98.6° to 80°. 

Most people would die at 
At 80° a person lives in slow 
tion. The rates of heartbeat 
breathing are cut in half; oxygen 
needs are only one fifth of normal. 
Thus it has been possible to per- 
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and 


heart 
blood vessels by cutting off the 
blood circulation entirely for as 
long as 15 minutes. 

Ordinarily, the brain cells would 
begin to die if the brain were de- 


form surgery on the 


prived of fresh oxygen-carrying 
blood for as little as three minutes. 
Because of this danger, heart sur- 
gery has rarely been attempted in 
the past. When it was undertaken, 
as a last hope, the surgeon had to 
fumble hurriedly through the oper- 
ation, guided only by the feel of 
the heart palpitations, because the 
7, 1956 Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
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patient's blood prevented a clear 
view of the heart. With the new 
techniques, it is possible to work 
with greater care on heart valves, 
the inner walls of the heart, and 
the veins and arteries outside the 
heart. 

Some of the results have been 
spectacular. On July 23, 1953, Dr. 
Wilfred Gordon Bigelow, a research 
surgeon of the University of Tor- 
onto, operated on Mrs. Doris Slee- 
man, a +3-year-old Vancouver 
housewife. She was suffering from 
mitral stenosis, a narrowing of the 
heart valves. For 14 years she had 
been a helpless invalid, hovering 
between life and death. 

By cooling Mrs. Sleeman’s body 
down to 86°, Bigelow and his as 
sociates were able to operate. They 
did it in seven minutes. Mrs. Slee- 
man later went home to resume a 
normal life. 

But surgery of the heart 
blood vessels is only one area where 
hypothermia has been a boon. It has 
saved the lives of people in danger 
of dying from shock incurred by 


and 


major surgery or serious accidents. 
A 76-year-old woman was admitted 
to London’s Charing Cross hospi- 
tal. She urgently needed an opera- 
tion to remove a malignant tumor. 
She had already had two serious 
operations for cancer during the 
previous year. 

Only a few hours after being ad 
mitted to the hospital, the woman 
suffered a_ heart Her life 
hanging by a thread. Surgery 


attack. 


Was 








March 


could not have been attempted with 
conventional anesthetics. But with 
hypothermia, the operation was per- 
formed as planned. She survived. 

How hypothermia enabled this 
woman to go on living requires 
some understanding of how shock 
leads to death. When a person is 
subjected to a great and sudden 
shock, like an automobile accident 
or a major operation, the body im- 
mediately starts defending itself. 
The glands pour out chemical se- 
cretions to maintain the usual tem- 
perature, blood pressure, and other 
normal processes. This defense re- 
action is so intense that the body 
soon exhausts its last reserves of 
energy. The victim’s temperature 
drops; he shivers; his blood pres- 
sure declines; finally, some vital or- 
gan collapses, and the victim dies. 

The conventional method — of 
treating shock still is to pile warm 
blankets on the patient, pour hot 
drinks down his throat, and inject 
heart stimulants. This steps up the 
defense reactions of his body, but 
does it at the risk of an even faster 
depletion of the body’s precious en 
ergy reserves. 

Dr. Henri Laborit of Paris has 
developed a radically new treatment 
for shock. He reasoned that if a 
shock victim’s defense reactions. 
were slowed down instead of stim- 
ulated, his vital reserve of energy 
might be conserved instead of ex- 
hausted. 

At first, he achieved this slowing 
down by the use of drugs. Later, he 
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also began using ice packs on his 
patients, bringing their temperature 
down to about 90°. Using this tech 
nique, he operated on 60 patients 
with advanced cancer who were re- 
garded as too feeble to withstand 
surgery. Forty of them survived. 

Laborit found that living in slow 
mouon kept alive even people who 
had multiple fractures of the pelvic 
area, deep stomach wounds, or ex- 
tensive burns. He says that it is 
enurely possible that the use of tran- 
quilizing drugs and cold will be- 
come standard medical practice for 
victims of explosions, traffic acci- 
dents, and fires. 

Because the results achieved have 
been so promising, scientists are 
now searching for techniques which 
will make hypothermia even more 
effective. If the human process of 
life could be almost halted for 
hours, days, or weeks at a time, 
they reason, there would be virtual- 
ly no limit to surgical procedures. 
Theoretically, if a human _ being 
could be chilled to 53°, his circula- 
tion could be cut off for hours at a 
time, since he would require almost 
no oxygen. 

But so far, using present methods, 
it is not safe even to approach that 
temperature. In their horrifying ex- 
periments at the Dachau concen- 
tration camp, the nazis found that 
35% of the prisoners placed in ice 
water died once their temperature 
was forced below 85°. All of them 
died when their temperature went 
lower than 75°. 





DEEP-FREEZI 


SURGERY Lb 


When the body’s temperature falls 
below 80°, the heart goes into spas- 
modic, fluttery, uncontrolled beat- 
ing, and finally stops. On the other 
hand, a hibernating animal like the 
ground hog can be chilled almost 
to freezing point (32°) without af- 
fecting heart action. Furthermore, 
experiments have shown that while 
ground hogs are in hibernation they 
can go on living after their blood 
circulation has been entirely cut off 
for two hours. So scientists are di- 
recting close attention to the ground 
hog and other species of hibernat- 
ing animals. 

Hibernation is a slowing of bodily 
processes in certain animals almost 
to a halt. It is akin to suspended 
animation. 

During the winter season, the 
ground hog curls up in his burrow, 
and is transformed into a furry ball 
of inertia. His body temperature 
goes down almost to freezing point; 
his heartbeat, pulse, and breathing 
are barely perceptible; his oxygen 
consumption is negligible. 

How does the ground hog do it? 
Nobody knows. One theory is that 
his ability to hibernate is derived 
from a bodily secretion. If true, and 
if this substance can be found and 
reproduced in the laboratory, it is 
possible that injections of it might 
give human beings the power of hi- 
bernation. 

University of Toronto research- 
ers are particularly curious about 
“brown fat,” a substance found 
throughout the ground hog’s body 
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but especially under his armpits. In 
fall, the ground hog is well larded 
with brown fat. It suddenly disap- 
pears at the mating season in spring. 
The scientists have tried to remove 
this fat to see if the ground hog 
could hibernate without it. Unfor- 
tunately, because it is so widely 
spread throughout the body, they 
could take off only about half of it 
by surgical methods. With this 
amount taken away, it was found 
that the ground hog could still hi- 
bernate, though it went to sleep lat- 
er in the season, awoke more fre- 
quently, and once wakened, tended 
to stay awake for days instead of 
hours. 

In another experiment, extract of 
brown fat was injected into rats. It 
was discovered that the rats could 
then survive temperatures 3° lower 
than other rats. While this result is 
encouraging, it still doesn’t definite- 
ly prove anything. 

Hibernation for human beings is 
a dream that has long excited the 
imagination of scientists. In 1776, 
the famous British surgeon, John 
Hunter, studied the physiology of 
fish in the hope that human beings 
might learn how to slow down 
their living process. In the 1850's, a 
Scottish doctor immersed patients 
with dangerously high fevers in icy 
brine baths, and succeeded in get- 
ting their temperatures down to 
85°. It seemed to have a beneficial 
effect on their general condition. 

During the retreat of the French 
army from Moscow, Napoleon’s 
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surgeons observed that amputations 
performed outdoors in zero temper- 
atures were unusually successful. 
Just before the last war, doctors at 
Temple university’s Medical school, 
Philadelphia, showed that cancer- 
ous growths could be arrested by 
lowering either the temperature of 
the growth itself or of the patient’s 
entire body. 

One odd thing about operations 
performed under hypothermia is 
that upon awakening, although the 
patient feels pain where the inci- 
sion was made, he is otherwise in 
remarkably good condition. In hy- 
pothermia, cold itself is the main 
anesthetic. Therefore, the doctors 
need use only small amounts of the 
pain-killing drugs which usually 
account for much of the malaise 
after surgery. 

The method of chilling and then 
warming the patient’s body varies 
from hospital to hospital. At the 
University of Colorado, the patient 
is placed in a tub of ice water and 
later “thawed” in warm water. At 
the Walter Reed Army hospital, 
Washington, the patient lies on a 
rubber mattress through which 
cold water is circulated. In the same 
city, at George Washington univer- 
sity, doctors cut open the chest and 
circulate cold sterile salt water 


through it; this chills the heart, 
lungs, and large blood vessels. The 
patient is reheated the same way, 
using a warm solution in place of 
the cold. At Guy’s hospital, Lon- 
don, doctors recommend drawing 
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the blood out of the heart, cooling 
it, and pumping it back in again. 
But regardless of the methods em- 
ployed, hypothermia has achieved 
some remarkable results in surgery 
of the heart and blood vessels. 
And hypothermia is used in sur- 
gery on other organs as well, par- 
ticularly if the patient is too weak 
to endure an operation with con 
ventional anesthetics. Last year, Dr. 
Edgar Berman, a Baltimore  sur- 
geon, had a 70-year-old patient who 
suffered a stroke. Shortly after, she 
had a gall-bladder attack which 
called for an immediate operation. 
Berman used no anesthetic drugs, 
depending on the hypothermia to 
kill all pain. The elderly woman 
experienced no excessive discomfort 
and recovered from the operation. 
Prof. Maurice Lacomme, an ob 
stetrician of the Paris 
Medicine, has adapted “deep-freeze” 
techniques to his work with prema- 
ture babies. Most of them 
born in a state of shock because of 
difficult deliveries or because the 
mothers had been given large quan- 
tities of pain-killing drugs. Before, 
Lacomme had used the convention- 
al treatment: placing the infant in 
a heated incubator provided with 
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an enriched oxygen supply. But 
their bodies weren’t strong enough 
for the fight for survival. Despite 
the utmost care, the mortality rate 
was high. 

Lacomme now placed the prema- 
ture infants in cool chambers. This 
counteracted their state of shock. 
And, instead of forcing a high level 
of activity on the child’s bodily proc 
esses, the low temperature helped 
him attain a lower point of equili- 
brium better adapted to his meager 
resources. This form of partial hi- 
bernation was used on the infants 
for as long as 12 days. When they 
were on their way to normal devel- 
opment, Lacomme gradually raised 
the temperature of their chambers 
to normal. The survival rate of 
these premature infants rose dra- 
matically. 

Hypothermia is one of the new- 
est and most promising develop- 
ments in medicine. Perhaps if 
scientists can crack the great hiber- 
nation mystery—now locked fast in 
the ground hog—we may even see 
that favorite theme of science fic- 
tion come true: man frozen into a 
state of suspended animation and 
placed in a cold-storage vault la- 
beled, “Open on his 300th birthday.” 





Lament for Lost Youth 


Ox arrerNoon my 14-month-old son and a neighbor’s boy, four, were play- 
ing in the back yard. I could hear my toddler jabbering away at a great rate, 


but scarcely a word from the little boy. 


As the neighbor’s child was about to leave, he turned to me and said, “Gee, 
I wish I was a bit younger so [I could understand what your kid was talking 


| yi 
about, 


ie — “oi 





Mrs. C. 


F. Holloway in Dixie (15 Jan. '56). 
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HOUSANDs OF children are be- 
Catholic ele- 


| ing denied 
mentary education because 
there are not nuns enough to teach 
them; but a shining exception to 
the generally drastic situation is the 
Diocese of Buffalo, N.Y. Buffalo 
uses student cadets. 

Throughout the nation, parochial 
elementary schools are bulging with 
almost 3 million pupils. Enrollments 
may double by 1970; and in only 
five years 60,000 more teachers prob- 
ably will be needed for the Catholic 
schools. 

Meanwhile, some parishes are of- 
fering more money to attract lay 
teachers. But many parishes don’t 
have more money to offer. And it 
is difhcult to coax lay people into 
schools where they can never hope 
for promotion to gag or even 
Buffalo, the 
SUuCCCSS 


assistant principal. 
cadet-teacher 
fully combating the shortage. 
Cadets actually teach their way 
through earning B.S. de- 
grees in years. 
Each girl spends one semester a 


progr am 1S 


college, 
education in five 


on ¢ \ D j ) ( ) by I 


‘Cadets’ are coming to the assistance of the 
I? nuns in our parochial schools 


Their \W. ay 
Through College 


By Don 
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year studying at D’Youville college 
in Buffalo and one semester te: ching 
in a diocesan grade school. Paired, 
cadets alternate so that one is at 
college while the other is teaching 
school. 

Adjustments are made 
tional college-curriculum sequence 
to prepare cadets for immediate ele- 
mentary-school teaching after their 
first college session. Wherever pos- 
sible, the cadet teaches in grades 
having two sections; a nun teach- 
ing one section works closely with 
the cadet teaching the other. 

Cadet college tuition is paid joint- 
ly by the diocese and by the parti- 
cipating elementary schools, which 
in turn benefit by having the equiv- 
alent of one teacher for each pair 
of cadets. A $500 grant is given to 
the cadet for each teaching semester. 

The program was developed five 
years ago by Msgr. Sylvester Holbel, 
superintendent of diocesan schools, 
after discussions with Bishop John 
F. O’Hara of Buffalo (now Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia). At first, 
they thought of offering free col- 


in tradi- 


/ ind 














lege-extension work, on Saturdays 
and in summers, to girls willing 
to teach. The monsignor took it 
from there. 

By increasing the teaching staffs 
of Catholic schools, the cadet pro- 
gram attacks the shortage on still 
another front. More teachers mean 
more pupils. And more pupils mean 
more Religious vocations, including 
nuns trained for teaching. 

About 120 girls are participating 
in the program at D’Youville, which 
is run by the Gray Nuns of the 
Sacred Heart. Cadets are eligible 
for all social and cultural activities 
enjoyed by other students. Last No- 
vember, a college Cadet club was 
organized. It is flourishing, and 
holds monthly programs on teach- 
ing and education. 

College scholastic requirements 
for cadets are higher, in a sense, 
than for regular D’Youville  stu- 
dents. Sister Mary Theodore, head 
of the college’s education depart- 
ment and director of cadets, says 
cadets need 133 credits to graduate 
while others need only 128. One 
cadet was graduated cum laude in 
June, when the first cadet class 
received degrees. 

When teaching, cadet pairs work 
together. Both are with their as- 
signed elementary-school class at 
the beginning of each year, so that 
the cadet teaching the second se- 
mester will not be a stranger when 
she arrives to take over. Between 
college semesters, both cadets are 
again together in the grade school 
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in order to co-ordinate their work. 

As freshmen, cadets visit diocesan 
elementary schools to observe ex- 
perienced teachers at work. Even 
during nonteaching semesters, ca- 
dets frequently visit their asssigned 
classes. 

“The cadet program is here to 
stay,” says Father‘Leo E. Hammerl, 
associate superintendent of diocesan 
schools, who is in charge of the pro- 
gram. “Our cadets are capable and 
conscientious, and the plan is be- 
ginning to attract other girls com- 
ing out of high schools.” 

Only highly qualified candidates 
are accepted for the cadet program. 
Applications are made through 
high-school principals, who must 
make recommendations. Candidates 
are then carefully screened. While 
teaching, cadets are under strict 
supervision. 

Everyone connected with the pro- 
gram agrees that cadets make better- 
than-average teachers. Their opin- 
ions are borne out by standardized 
tests of pupils. Cadets themselves 
get much more background than 
regular education students. Each 
teaches about two and a half years 
during training. 

Now, with cadets easing the im- 
mediate emergency, D’Youville is 
planning to have each cadet com- 
plete a summer session and a full 
academic year before her first teach- 
ing stint. Cadets usually begin col- 
lege with a summer session. Then, 
in the fall, one cadet teaches while 
the other remains at college. In the 
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spring, the two girls exchange places. 
Pat Suchan, of Buffalo, a member 
of the cadet class which graduated 
in June, has this to say about her 
education. “The program is advan- 
tageous for a girl who is wondering 
if she is really equipped for teach- 
ing because she gets a taste of it 
very early in her training.” 
Critics of cadet-type projects have 
charged that young, inexperienced 
teachers cannot properly educate 


nor discipline children. But Miss 


Suchan, who as a cadet taught 
grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, refutes such 
charges. 


“T think there is an advantage to 
teaching while young,” she says. 
“The children seemed to respond 
with great enthusiasm, and I en- 
joyed teaching them very much. | 
have had no real disciplinary prob- 
lems.” 

Carol Romance, who will be a 
senior at D’Youville this year, cal- 
led the program “a wonderful op- 
portunity,” adding, “I would not 
been able go to college 


have to 
otherwise.” 

The Diocese of Buffalo pays tui- 
tion for the two or three summer 
sessions involved in the training. 
During each school year, the cadet’s 
elementary school pays tuition for 
her studying semester and the $500 
grant for her teaching semester. The 
grant is paid in monthly install- 
ments during the teaching stint. 

A candidate must agree to remain 
in the program for a minimum of 
two years. But if academic work or 
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teaching is unsatisfactory, the stu- 
dent may be released after a year. 
The college may terminate the 
agreement at any time in case of 
neglect of duty, persistent academic 
failure, marked incapacity to teach, 
improper conduct, or failure to con- 
form with regulations, Reasonable 
requests of cadets to drop out or 
transfer to other courses are granted 
by the diocese, however. 

Cadets are not required to con 
tinue teaching in parochial schools 
after graduation. Their services for 
five years are considered sufficient 
compensation; nevertheless, two ca- 
det graduates already have accepted 
teaching positions in diocesan 
schools. 

Although freshmen cadets in Buf 
falo begin their training in the sum- 
mer, actually the program could be 
started at the beginning of any se 
mester, according to Father Ham- 
merl. 

Cadet systems are operating else- 
where, but most of them differ 
widely from the Buffalo plan. Vari- 
ations are used in St. Louis, Mo., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Seton Hill 
college, in Greensburg, Pa., run by 
the Sisters of Charity, started a 
plan similar to Buffalo’s last Febru- 
ary. Although up to 20% of the 
1955-56 freshman class was being 
accepted under the plan, the term 
cadet is avoided at Seton Hill. 

“We do not wish the students 
awarded a teaching scholarship dis- 
tinguished in any way from the 
other students,” Sister Mary Victo- 
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ria, of Seton Hill, explains. “Neither 
do we wish them to feel obligated 
beyond giving their best to the chil- 
dren and cooperating with the 
pastor, diocesan supervisors, and 
school principal.” 

In the Erie, Pa., diocese, at least 
two colleges lasi summer began a 
program styled after Buffalo’s: 
Mercvhurst, run by the Sisters of 
Mercy, and Villa Maria, run by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. Each col- 
lege now has 18 cadets. The col- 
leges began the program on their 
own as an emergency measure, but 
next year it may become a diocesan 
project. 

At Mercyhurst, cadets not only 
alternate studying and_ teaching 
with each other, but are roommates 
als well. 

“T think the cadet 
the answer to our parochial-school 
problem,” Mother Eustace of Mer- 
cyhurst says, “but it calls for care- 
ful direction, careful thinking, and 
careful planning.” 

Regarding the Buffalo plan’s suc- 
cess, Monsignor Holbel told the 
National Catholic Educational as- 
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sociation, “It is raising the stand- 
ards of our lay teachers. 

“We have been able to accept 
hundreds of children who other- 
wise would not be receiving Cath- 
olic education. At the completion 
of the plan, the cadet is not a the- 
orist, but a with almost 
three vears of experience.” 

What's more, the cadet program 
enables competent girls to obtain 
expensive college educations. At 
D’Youville, for instance, cadets re- 
ceive not only education valued at 
about $2,500, but also a like amount 
in grants for their teaching. Most 
D’Youville cadets live in Buffalo 
and commute to the college campus 
for classes. 

At Mercyhurst, where most ca- 
dets live on campus, tuition would 
ordinarily cost a girl more than 
$6,000 for the duration of the pro- 
gram. And Mercyhurst cadets re- 
ceive about $2,000 in grants for 
teaching. 

At both colleges, textbooks and 
incidentals are the cadet’s only ex- 
penses, a small price, indeed, for a 
good Catholic college education. 


teacher 


Bright Side 


Tuere are 162,922,000 Americans who are not members of the Communist 


party. 


Some 37,011,400 couples in the U.S. will not apply for divorce. 
The Internal Revenue department will get 43,846,154 correctly filed income 


tax returns. 


Approximately 33,293,000 children really are learning something at school. 
Eighty-three countries in the world do not have the hydrogen bomb. 
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Changing Times. 
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The Founding Fathers would be amused to learn that 


a tiny Carthbean 


island is now giving lessons in self-government to U.S. communities 


Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico 


By Eucene Wricut 


F THE Founding Fathers could 

know that a tiny island in 

the Caribbean is giving les- 
sons in democracy to the United 
States their grins, probably, would 
stretch all the way from Maine to 
California. 

Until it came into our possession 
57 years ago, Puerto Rico had been 
for 400 years under the authoritari- 
an rule of Spain. The Spanish king 
appointed governors. They delegat- 
ed authority to mayors, who in turn 
extended special privileges to the 
hacendados, or feudal landlords. 

But the abolition of Spanish rule 
did not, of itself, bring Puerto Rico 
the fruits of 
thing, Puerto Ricans needed time 
to appreciate their own potential. 


freedom. For one 


For another, their land area, about 
half the size of Connecticut, could 
not adequately support the popula- 
tion. By 1940, Puerto Rico, with 
650 persons per square mile, was 





one of the most densely crowded 
places in the world. 

The U.S. did, of course, make an 
effort to solve this situation. Dur 
ing the Roosevelt administration, 
millions of dollars were spent in 
a pump-priming ctfort to bring in 
factories and develop other means 
of employment. But it was not unt! 
a sizable group of Puerto Ricans 
had seen their large population as 
a great, untapped human resource, 
instead of as a liability, that the 
remarkable self-help effort known 
as Operation Bootstrap was born. 

Since then, Puerto Rico has be 
come a model for the development 
of the world’s backward countries 
and a center for the study of com 
munity endeavor. Every year, hun 
dreds of visitors from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America come to her 
shores under the Point 4 program 
to learn from the Puerto Ricans. 

San Juan, once noted for its 
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slums, has been transformed into 
a vibrant, modern city of nearly 
half a million inhabitants. Thou- 
sands of new homes have been 
built, in addition to low-income 
dwellings for tens of thousands 
more. Highways have been pushed 
through the mountains, bridges 
built, and hydroelectric systems in- 
stalled. A public corporation, the 
Economic Development adminis- 
tration, has made the island’s in- 
dustrial advantages known _ to 
mainland U.S. investors. It has at- 
tracted more than 300 industries, 
which are giving employment to 
about 60,000 people. 

Progress of this nature is rapidly 
changing the urbanized 
areas and a number of interior re- 
gions where new methods are be- 
ing developed or applied. But about 
half the island’s 2,225,000 popula- 
tion has yet to be affected by it. 
Those people, living in the moun- 


coastal 


tains and rural coastal areas, are 
mostly small farmers or farm work- 
ers. 

They are a generous, kindly folk, 
quick to help one another, but as 
vet with little opportunity for de 


velopment as free citizens. 


To bring them this opportunity, - 


Puerto Rico’s legislature in 1949 
created a new division of the De 
partment of Education. Its purpose 
is to give rural communities “the 
wish and the way to make use of 
their own aptitudes for the solution 
of many of their own problems of 
health, education, social life.” to the 
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end that “each community can be 
constantly employed in its own 
service for the pride and. satisfac- 
tion of the members thereof.” 
Already, the program has aroused 
world-wide interest. Educators from 
India, Brazil, the Philippines, and 
many other countries with analo 
gous problems, have visited Puerto 
Rico. Rural 
Latin-American republics are learn- 
ing its principles at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Rural school in Venezuela. 
Even the U.S. is interested. For, 
as many legislators and social scien- 
tists believe, the growing indiffer- 
ence of mainland U.S. communities 
to their own spiritual and material 
necessities and resources is forcing 
government into a role that could 
well lead to authoritarianism. 
Puerto Rico’s program strikes at 
the roots of community apathy: the 
indifference of the individual him- 
self. And the program has been 
successful. In more than 300 rural 
communities today, people are 
meeting regularly to find solutions 
to their common problems. 
One isolated group of mountain 
build- 


educators from. ten 


dwellers has succeeded in 
ing a road to a distant highway, 
and are now discussing the con- 
struction of a school. It will be 
built with their own hands, with 
such materials as they can provide 
themselves. Another mountain com- 
munity has built a bridge over a 
river that flooded during heavy 
rains and prevented their children 
from going to school. 
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A community — ot 
workers on the 
months of meetings 
sions, built themselves a 
house. Other groups have put up 
milk stations (to take advantage of 
the commonwealth’s free-milk pro- 
built recreation and adult 
planted gardens, 
water-supply 


sugar-cane 
after nine 
and. discus- 


CcOast, 


1 
school- 


gram), 
education centers, 
and developed new 
systems. 


Headquarters of the program 1s 


in San Juan, in an old Spanish 
colonial building overlooking the 
Atlantic. Here, in a labyrinth of 


partitions, 
Wale di- 


dedicated 


ply wo rd 
Fred 
chosen, 


corridors and 
Harvard-educated 
rects a carefully 
staff of Puerto Ricans. 

“We realized at the beginning,” 
Fred says, “that autocratic methods 
had no place in our organization. 
We had to get the ‘boss’ idea out of 
our own minds. We are still work- 
ing on it.” 

Nearly 60% of the island’s rural 
dwellers, according to a survey 
completed in 1952, look to “the 
government” for the solution of 
their common problems. A much 
higher proportion, 85%, look to 
community of neces- 
sity, must also turn to the govern- 
ment. 

This attitude is traditional. With- 
out the hacendado’s consent, the 
farm worker in the old days could 


leaders who, 


hardly sneeze, let alone hold a 
meeting for any purpose except, 
perhaps, frivolity. 

Education was another basic 





March 


problem. About 28% of all adults, 
had never About 
the same number had not got be 
yond the 

The division started from scratch, 
building its own film studio and 
graphic-arts section and training its 
own artists, and techni 
cians. It has thus far produced 25 
films, including two exhibited at 
the Venice and Edinburgh film 
festivals. Field workers have shown 


gone to school. 


3rd grade. 


writers, 


these films—ranging from a 75 
minute feature to a_ five-minut« 
musical short—more than 5,000 


times to total audiences exceeding 
2 million. 

Books, too, have been produced 
on such subjects as nutrition, child 
In mos! 
books supplement th« 
More than 
to S50 pages 


| 


care, and family relations. 
cases, the 
message of the films. 
1144 million books, 40 
long, have been distributed. 
There are now 40 field workers 
with the Community Education di 
joining, they were 
government em 
farmers. 


vision. Before 
municipal and 
ployees, schoolteachers, 
storekeepers, policemen, clergymen. 
One was a country peddler, another 
a fisherman. 

A field worker visits about 
communities, spending a day at 
each every two weeks. Seeing these 
men out in the country, driving 
their jeeps or walking along moun 
tain trails, you would not think 
them different from other country 
dwellers. That is as it should be. 

But they are concerned with 


eight 














he. 
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many things that would not bother 
the average rural dweller, or even 
the average community “leader” 
who merely wants to “get things 
done.” For example, when a small 
group of people, not fully repre 
senting the community, has come 
to the point where it recognizes a 
problem and decides to see what 
can be done to solve it, the field 
worker will help them understand 
why every neighbor has a right to 
be invited to join in the discussion. 

The field worker acts as discus- 
sion leader, not to guide the people 
in their thinking, but to be certain 
that even the most humble person 
present has a voice. He will also 
help the people examine any at- 
tempt simply to turn the undis- 
cussed problem over to one man for 
solution. 

This does not mean, of 
that leadership is not desired. It is. 
But it must be the right kind of 
leadership. The group gradually 
comes to a point where it can 
recognize and choose its leader on 
the basis of how he works with 
the community. 

All this takes time. It may re- 
quire a year for a community to 
move from the recognition of a 
common problem to the point 
where thev have faith in their 
ability to solve it, are confident that 
thev can work together as a team, 
and can choose a good leader. 

The field worker brings with 
him no materials nor financial aid. 
nor anv promise of such things. He 


course, 








will tell the people where they may 
obtain technical advice. He will 
show films showing what other 
communities have done when faced 
by similar problems. But at no 
time will he undertake to solve a 
problem which the people have 
the capacity to solve themselves. 

Driving homeward in a pouring 
rain, or stalled in a ditch, cold and 
hungry, the field worker must of- 
ten wonder how he into 
such work. 

But he has rewards unknown to 
the average man. “We were pres- 
ent at a meeting,” Fred Wale re- 
calls, “when a community refused 
firmly, though graciously, the gift 
of a large sum of money from a 
well-to-do person, because they 
wanted to raise the money in nick- 
els and dimes from their own pock- 
ets. 

“We heard an influential person 
trv to block the building of a road 
because it would not pass by his 
store. We watched the people take 
the time to win him over to their 
way of thinking instead of seizing 
his land through court action.” 

One group attended meetings for 
a vear before they actually reached 
the point of building a milk station 
they needed. Field worker Zacarias 
Rodriguez will not soon forget a 
ragged laborer who stood up at one 
meeting and said, “I have no mon- 
ev. But I have these. They are al- 
ways at the service of my com- 
munity.” And he held his arms 
out toward his neighbors. 


ever got 
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Ambassador Extraordinary 


Review by Francis BeaucHesNe THorNTON 


KE saT behind his desk at the Ho- 

tel Commodore. He was Presi- 
dent-elect, in the midst of a flurry 
ot demands, requests, and pressures 
that go with victory and the Amer 
ican spoils system. 

The Republicans were in again. 
Everyone who had helped elect Ike 
wanted a job. An exception was 
the woman sitting across the desk 
from Ike: Clare 
name and a personality to reckon 
with. She had been a devastating 
whirlwind force in Ike’s campaign. 
She wasn’t even sure she’d take a 
job if it was offered. But she did 
want the offer. 

Ike, with the charm that plays a 
large part in his public appeal, sur- 
prised Mrs. Luce by suggesting 
several things, starting with a cab 
inet seat. Finally, he offered her an 


Boothe Luce—a 


ambassador’s post, to Italy. Clare 
was ready to field that one. She 
said No and listed her reasons. 

In spite of Clare’s fast verb work, 
Ike stuck to his point. Clare became 
woman ambassador to a 
major Italian men threw 
up their hands in horror. Yet they 


the first 
power. 


goggled over her pictures. 
Success followed success, culmi- 

in the settlement of the 

blem of Trieste that had 


nating 


thorny pro 
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led Tito and Italy to the brink of 
war. Clare a legend in 
Italy as she had long been in the 
U.S. 


Ah, the wiseacres could tell you 


became 


what lay behind her latest success: 
“Who wouldn’t be successful with 
all her money and the influence otf 
her husband’s magazines? Born 
with a silver spoon that turned to 
gold, with the Brokaw millions. 
Clever, cunning, and beautiful.” 

How little they knew that the 
fabled silver spoon was trom Wool 
worth’s. “Ann Clare Boothe 
born on April 10, 1903, in a dismal 
apartment house on Riverside drive 
in New York City. Its small foyer 
hall, paved in imitation marble, 
was perpetually impregnated with 
the smell of stale cabbage. In a 
black iron cage, a weary old man 
hauled on a wire cable to start the 
elevator creeping upward. Clashing 
gates opened on a narrow hall lined 
with uninviting One 
them, at the back, gave entrance to 
the three-room apartment transient 
iy occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
liarn F. Boothe and their infant son 
David.” 

In this lace-curtain atmosphere of 
fierce pride and ever-present pov 
ertv the fat little girl was exposed 


Was 


doors. of 


oir 
wil 














to a gypsy life in Nashville, Chi- 
cago, Memphis, Racine, and Des 
Moines—wherever her father could 
find a job playing the violin in 
second-string orchestras. In the end, 
the dreamer father deserted his lit- 
tle family. 

By the time she was 13, Clare 
began to show something of her 
mother’s beauty and her own tal- 
ents. She became, in turn, a child 
actress and 
prodigy. A chance encounter with 
the wealthiest and most eligible 
bachelor in New York, George 
Brokaw, led to a proposal and mar- 


a select girl’s school 


riage. The marriage had one suc- 
cess, a daughter Ann. Little by 
little, George spent more time with 
bottles. The much 
touted marriage ended in divorce. 

Gradually, Clare rebuilt her life. 
Success sat on her shoulder like a 
flock of bluebirds. Her play The 
was a wild success on 
Marriage to Henry 
Luce, the magazine tycoon, was 


his array of 


Women 
Broadway. 


one of those marriages made in 
heaven. It led to contentment of 
heart that formed a solid base for 
the mind’s excursions: editor of 
Vanity Fair, foreign correspondent 
for Life, first Republican congress- 
woman from Connecticut’s 4th con 
eressional district. 

All Clare’s triumphs turned to 
ishes with the death of her beloved 
daughter in an 
dent. Desolate, Clare turned to re- 
ligion. A kindly Jesuit who had 


long praved for her Was the slender 


' ee 
automobile — acci- 
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thread that led her through a series 
of brilliant discussions with Mon- 
signor Sheen into the Catholic 
Church. 

With her soul at peace, Clare’s 
restless energies took her out of 
politics into movie writing. Here 
she duplicated her former triumphs 
in Come to the Stable, a movie 
that enchanted the world. 

Clare Boothe Luce will probably 
go down in history as the most 
significant woman of our times. 
That of ground! 
Though she is something of a 
myth, Clare has not lost her sense 
of values or her sense of humor. In 
1953, she said to her new American 
secretary, Letitia Baldrige, “Would 
you be a darling and bring me my 
mink coat, the silver-blue one?” 

A shadow of envy crossed the 
girl’s face. “I'd give anything,” she 
said, “to get a husband who could 
give me a blue mink.” 

“Listen, darling,” Clare 
“many a girl has married for a 
mink only to discover that what 


covers a lot 


said, 


she really got was a skunk.” 

This reply is part of the Luce 
paradox caught for us in Alden 
Hatch’s witty and sparkling biog- 
raphy. It sets down all the facets 
of an amazing life, 
through which we catch something 
of the fire of “immortal diamond.” 

Ambassador Extraordinary _ is 
published by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York City (254 pp. Indexed. 
$3.75). See Catholic Digest Book 
Club advertisement on page 128. 
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